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¢ The Code of Practice of the Association of Manufac- ~\ " 







turers of Chilled Car Wheels, ensures the railroads of a 


dependability of product so important where safety, 


= 
economy and long life are basic factors of operation. L. ; 
¢ The 7 Rigid Tests for Chilled Car Wheels” is just an- :. 
other “double check” to guarantee the maintenance of a | 
ac 
SS ers = 


these superior quality standards of Chilled Car Wheels. 
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Test No.4 






“The object of the | 
Drop Test is a 
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THE 7 RIGID TESTS = £ d om 
THAT GUARANTEE UNIFORMITY | determine Tree’ 


1. Chill test block taken at least once in . ® i 
from interna! 


every ten wheels poured. 







2. One complete chemical analysis with 


each heat. stresses in the plate Drop Test Machine 


3. Constant pyrometer checks for ac- 
of the wheel 









curate processing temperature. 






4. Drop test of finished whee! 
(A.A.R. Specifications) 













5. Thermal test of finished wheel (A.A.R. 
Specifications). 
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6. Test for Rotundity. 



















7. Brinell Hardness test for maximum and >», eS - se ~ 
minimum chill limits. | RAILROADS 
~ Ms a for their magnificent 
— i ll War Performance 

: 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y . 445 NORTH SACRAMENTO BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILI Ww 









| Organized to achieve: Uniform specifications — Uniform inspection — Uniform product 
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BETHLEHEM GAGE RODS 
mean less work for maintenance crews 











5 

In these days of manpower shortages, when ing track in correct alignment and distributing z 
even minutes are at a premium, Bethlehem Gage the lateral thrust of the wheels. As a result, 
Rods are saving plenty of time each week for frequent regaging of the track is unnecessary — 
thinned-out maintenance crews. and the hours saved can be invested in other 

Installation is simplicity itself. A forged steel types of maintenance work so vital under 
hook on one end and a heavy, adjustable clip today’s conditions. 
on the other fit snugly over the outside edges of Bethlehem Gage Rods are furnished in four 
the rail flanges, thus providing a means of hold- designs: 


No. 855 
For use with rails weighing 60 lbs. per yard and over. 


No. 856 


Similar to the 855, but supplied with a fibre bushing 
that provides insulation for use where track circuits and 
automatic block signal systems are in use. 


No. 857 


Provided with fibre pad-type insulation. Has greater 
insulation area than the 856. Shape of forging adds 
bracing effect against web of rail. 


No. 858 


Recommended particularly for industrial plant layouts and 
mine track, and for other systems employing light rail. 





Where to use Bethlehem Gage Rods 


ON TRESTLES, BRIDGES, AND BRIDGE APPROACHES * AT FROG HEELS AND AHEAD OF SWITCH POINTS 
IN TUNNELS * ON CAR FLOATS * ON CURVES * AT STANDPIPES * AT ASH PITS 
IN MINE AND PLANT LAYOUTS x AT WATER TOWERS x IN ROUNDHOUSE AND TURNTABLE LEADS 


and at many other points along standard and narrow-gage tracks. Ask a Bethlehem engineer to give you the full story. 
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Missouri-Pacific orders 


25 HOPPER CARS 


built of 


ALCOA ALUMINU 
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Aluminum hopper car, designed by American Car & Foundry Company in cooperation with engineering staffs of Missouri-Pacific Lines and Aluminum Company of A 
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With an enviable 12-year test period behind them, 
aluminum hopper cars will now step into regular 
revenue service. Missouri-Pacific Lines have 
placed an order with American Car & Foundry 
Company for twenty-five of these cars. Bodies are 
to be of all-aluminum, except for steel center sills, 
bolsters, and certain specialties. 

Because of the lighter weight of aluminum, these 
cars weigh less—37,100 pounds against 50,100 
pounds, or a saving of 13,000 pounds. They can, 
therefore, carry an additional load of 614 tons, 


compared with the A.A.R. steel car, without 


placing any more load on the axles and without 


requiring greater locomotive effort. To do this, 


they will be increased thirty-nine inches in length, 
giving a volume increase of 240 cubic feet. 

At least thirty years of service life is indicated 
for this aluminum construction, even when carry- 
ing sulfur and coal. 

Alcoa’s engineers are available to assist rail- 
roads and car builders in the application of alumi- 
num alloys to their new or existing equipment. 
For this help, write ALuminuM CoMPANY OF 
America, 2178 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 

















MASTER OF 
VIBRATION 


FOR 
OVER 30 
YEARS 


The Barco Flexible Joint—in a complete range of designs for 
transportation and industrial needs—has long been the accepted 
standard of reliability in connections for fluid-conveying pipes. 
Providing responsive movement through every angle, a Barco 
Flexible Joint absorbs vibration and compensates for expansion 
and contraction. The broad experience and exact technical skill of 
our engineering department is available to you on request. Barco 
Manufacturing Company, Not Inc., 1800 Winnemac. Avenue, 
Chicago 40, Illinois. ‘ 


In Canada: The Holden Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


“MOVE IN EVERY DIRECTION” 
Not just a swivel joint...but a combi- 
nation of a swivel and ball joint with 
rotary motion and responsive movement 
through every angle. 


BA RC O FLEXIBLE JOINTS 


THE FREE ENTERPRISE SYSTEM IS THE SALVATION OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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IT’S RAILROADING—-IN ANY LANGUAGE 


The young Mexican track worker, Baldamero of the black eyes and flashing smile, 
knew hardly a word of English, but when the big Yankee section boss threw his 
‘arms into the air and exploded with a mighty “Getoutoftheway”—ah, mi amigo, 
that meant, “Jump,” in any language. 


And jump young Baldamero did. The Chicago & North Western’s racing stream- 
liner poured down the track. Baldamero was safe . . . and when the track 
gang went back to work, he was with it. 


It happened one day near Clinton, Ia. That night at Clinton High School, Balda- 
mero was learning those phrases vital in any railroader’s life—“be careful,” 
“watch out,” “jump,” and, of course, “Get out of the way.” And so were his 
friends Pedro and Jose and Juan and Salvador and Ricardo, all fine Mexican 
laborers up from their native Durango or Chihuahua to help Uncle Sam meet a 


wartime pinch. 

Here, with the help and direction of C & NW men, was a practical working of 
the Good Neighbor policy: strong, avid young Mexicans working by day on the 
railroad, attending school at night to learn English they would carry back with 
them across the Rio Grande. 


The Mexicans needed English to help them in their work on the railroad and give 
them a better understanding of U.S. people and customs. Clinton High School’s 
Spanish teachers took on the job as a challenge, met it with fine ability, found 
the Mexicans eager, attentive pupils. 


The Mexicans learned the simple things in conversational English, of course— 
how to count, tell time, name food, the days of the week, and the months of the 
year. How to ask travel directions, shop for men’s clothing, how to talk to the 
barber or doctor or dentist. It might seem a long way from railroading. So 
might the gay Mexican songfests, with guitar softly playing “‘Cielito Lindo” or 
“Jalisco,” after lessons were done. 


But America’s railroads have shown they can find a way to do virtually anything in 
wartime—and here was the C & NW proving it again. 


As they say in Old Mexico and Clinton . . . Hasta luega! 


—The Trackwalker* 






Last fall a large eastern road replaced 11 steamers with 7 Alco-G.E. 
1000-hp diesel-electrics. They tell us these switchers have saved $116,000 


in eight months and will pay for themselves in less than four years. 


‘ a ie. 2 - 
: : att ie =< mr ee be ee r)! “aby 
a a : sae . : : - * €é ¢ vv vs," . , _ 
AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE @® GENERAL ELECTRIC 
Copr., 1944, American Locomotite Company and General Electric Company *Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 113-95-9500 
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F ALL KNOWN METALS Suitable for 
Structural Purposes, STAINLESS STEEL 
Has the Most Desirable Combination of 


Physical Properties. 


Every one of the celebrated name trains and hundreds of railway 
passenger cars built by the Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Company is 


constructed of stainless steel. 


Why did we choose this material ? We had all available metals to select 
from. We had experienced metallurgists, an unsurpassed staff of engi- 
neers, testing laboratories. We do not make steel. We had no commit- 


ments, no obligations, no prejudices. 
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After considering all metals suitable for structural use, we chose stain- 


less steel for these reasons: 


It is the strongest 

It has the highest resistance to fatigue 
It has the highest impact resistance 

It resists abrasion better than any other 


It is the only one non-corrosive—no 
painting required. 

Its high resistance to impact is unimpaired 
at low temperatures 


It has more strength at high temperatures 


Every metallurgist knows these facts to be true. Substantiation will be 
cheerfully furnished upon request. 


The soundness of our original decision has been proved by ten years’ 
experience in which Budd-built trains have travelled in service more 
than 60,000,000 miles. 


Budd’s use of stainless steel, permitting lightweight construction with 
strength and safety equal or superior to any known before, marked the 
beginning of truly modern railway passenger equipment. It will go much 
farther. Budd builds for the future. 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA ¢ DETROIT 


CHICAGO « NEW YORK e ST. LOUIS « SAN FRANCISCO e« WASHINGTON 
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g BOLT, NUT AND RIVE 


1500 HANNA BUILDI 


FASTENERS 





PROVIDE MAXIMUM DURABILITY | 
AND SECURITY. AT. LOW COST: 


From the tiny screws in precision instruments to huge 
rivets and bolts in heavy machines and structures, 
fasteners serve engineering designers and manu- 
facturers economically and dependably. 


Through continuous research and development, 
the manufacturers of these headed and threaded 
fasteners have done much to make their products 
easier to use and better suited to the service require- 





ments. Among recent improvements are: higher 
strengths, greater dimensional accuracy, closer fits, 
effective protective coatings, extensive use of alloy 
and other materials and heat treatments.- Made by 
mass-production methods, they are available in large 
quantities and at low cost. 


FOR THE SECURITY OF YOUR PRODUCTS, 
BUILD WITH FASTENERS | 
ee 


MANUFACTURERS 


G --- CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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SEE THIS ““GUN*’ AT THE NATIONAL METAL CONGRESS ‘ccrottticse 


Studs end-welded in 2 second 
with the Nelson Stud Welder! 





NELSON MODEL “H” 


STUD WELDER 
Cutaway view shows complete fusion 

E between stud and metal . . . in 4 second. 

For strength, accuracy, and time-saving 

Light in weight—completely portable, the Nelson Stud Welder is ideal for no other means of securing studs can 

welding in any position. All Nelson Studs are used with the one gun, by approach this method. 

simply interchanging chucks. Multi-gun units are available for production- 

line uses. 





TYPES AND SIZES OF NELSON STUDS 





Diameters from 3/16” to 
Y,”. Threaded or blank. 
Lengths from 1” to 8”. 





Diameters: 7/16” & 1”. 
Lengths: Shoulder from 
Y,” to 7”; extension 
from 34,” to 14%”. 








Made to specifications. 
Lengths of 1”, 2”, 3” and 
4”. Diameter of 4%”. 





Lengths of 1”, 2” and 3”, 
for various thickness of in- 
sulation. Diameter 3/16”. 











Eas ation makes the Nelson Stud ae ae ee ee tg tk aaa 2 i 

wale. versatile tool in the hand of ~  PEFAL LATH: sTuUD. oo 

any operator, experienced welder or i 

not. 500 to 1500 studs can be welded BENT STUDS, DRIVE SCREW STUDS, SPECIAL LENGTHS AND 
by one operator per shift because it is OTHER SPECIALTIES +* Write for complete details, or send 
simple and completely automatic. us specifications and let us show how stud welding can help you. 











NELSON &“%c 
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A FEW RAILROAD APPLICATIONS FOR THE NELSON STUD WELDER 
—more than 460 industrial plants and shipyards use it! 
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Wiring, condult, and pipe are quickly 
secured. Here illustrated are a few 
methods: 1. Securing conduit. 2. 
Securing pipe (single and multiple 
runs). 3. Securing wiring of all 
kinds over soft insulation materials. 


Wood flooring is secured over metal 
beams with studs. The flooring 
is laid, and holes drilled where 
desired. Studs are welded through 
the holes and nuts and washers 
tightened down. A wooden plug 
1s then tapped in to complete the 
job. 


Lagging studs secure magnesia and 
other materials for insulation pur- 
poses. The stud is welded, and a 
wire slipped through the stud 
holes. The blocks of insulation 
are then placed under the wire and 
the wire pulled tight. Covering is 
then added. The hole may be lo- 
cated where desired on the stud. 
Studs also used to secure storm 
curtains in locomotive cabs. 


Bent studs for use as steps, etc., 
are available in several lengths. 
They are furnished bent and 
welded directly to metal. Wher- 
ever: there is need for hooks or 
steps on metal frames, Nelson 
Studs of this type may be used 
with speed, economy, and assure 
through its welded strength great 
safety. 


FREE CATALOG AND SAMPLES 
Complete details about how the 460 industrial 
plants and shipyards are making use of this 


stud welder may be obtained at once. Write to: 
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Inspection covers of all types can 
be secured with Nelson Studs. No 
drilling holes through casings, or 
hand welding studs. Studs are 
automatically welded in less 
than 14 second. No leaking or 
loosening. 


Electrical eqaipmen: of all kinds, 
outlet boxes, circuit breakers, etc., 
can be secured without drilling 
metal to secure them or welding 
on small pads. Accurate locating 
is easy because all Nelson Studs 
are pointed. 


Nelson Insulation Pins can be used 
to secure soft insulation rapidly 
and securely. They are welded di- 
rectly through the material with- 
out injury to it. Where large metal 
surfaces must be insulated these 
pins will save both time and 
material. 


For general maintenance of all kinds 
the Nelson welder is excellent. It 
will end-weld studs to metal for 
any kind of repairs. For securing 
oil lines with straps; for inspec- 
tion and ventilator covers; air 
lines; car repair; and for general 
work of all kinds aroudd the shop. 


NELSON SPECIALTY 
WELDING EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


Dept. R, 440 Peralta Ave., San Leandro, Calif. 


Eastern Representative: Camden Stud Welding Corp., 
Dept. 122, 1416 South Sixth St., Camden, N. J. 


STUD WELDER‘ 
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LOOKING 


@ With the arrival of lighter weight freight 
car equipment comes higher speeds and 
greater revenue producing loads. | 

Monroe engineers with their highly devel- 
oped experience, have harnessed the basic 
principles of hydraulic shock control into 
precision-built Monroe Hydraulic Shock 
Absorbers for railway use. 


This new lighter weight freight car equip-. 


"ment demands new Monroe Hydraulic Shock 


Absorbers to protect lading, equipment and 
road bed by absorbing and controlling the 
violent pounding and damaging vibration. 

Our engineers will. work with you in the 
application of Monroe Shock Controls and 


Sway Bars to your equipment. Just write us. 























MONROE AUTO EQUIPMENT CO...MONROE, MICH. 





LORNING 


means 
Research in Glass 
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To Save a Life 
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The same technical skills and research 
which enabled Corning to develop the 
signal lenses that help make railroad 
operation safe, are now helping to bring 
defeat to our enemies. 

These pieces of glass shown here are 
the prisms used in the fire control appa- 
ratus of our land and sea destruction- 
dealing weapons of war. 

As long as forty years ago Corning 
research was -earnestly occupied in 
problems of lens making and color con- 
trol to bring safety in railroad signaling 
devices. This searching for the new and 
the better in glass is continuous. It was 
such uninterrupted research which made 
it possible for Corning to meet the de- 


mands of a nation at war... to provide 
glass products in the quantities and in 
the time required. 

In the same way knowledge gained in 
war production will better the manufac- 
ture of glass products for the peace to 
follow. Corning can always be counted 
on to continue its never satisfied search 
for more dependable, more accurate 
signal glassware—to find more practical 
and economical solutions to signal glass 
problems. Corning Railroad Glassware 
can be supplied by all manufacturers of 
lamps, lanterns and signals. 

Safety depends on Signal Glassware 
—America’s Railroads depend on 
Corning. 


“CORNING” is a registered trade-mark and indicates manufacture by Corning Glass Works,Corning, N.Y. 
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on Spring Groups 





Style AGA 


HOLLAND 


lute 


SNUBBER SPRINGS 


Release ONE A. A. R. Coil Truck 
Spring out of EACH Nest! 





War-time loads and speeds 
pound bolster springs with- 
out mercy. Soften these 
shocks by installing Holland 
Volute Snubber Springs. 


* Uncle Sam uses Volute Springs on many tanks 
Signal Corps Photo 


in [oy (L, NGL 332 SO. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
coOMPHNyY | 
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ACTUAL RECORDS OF AMERICA’S 
SHOW THIS TREMENDOUS 


Nine-lenths of 
lighters Need 


SOCONY-VACUUM OFFERS 
78 Years’ Lubrication Experience to Help Preserve 
Vital Rolling Stock, Shop Machinery 
and Maintenance-of-Way Equipment! 





OTHING short of miraculous is the war job’ 


being done now by America’s great railroad 
plant. Records revealed by the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads show that ““about nine-tenths of every- 
thing the Armed Services require, is carried by the 
rails.’” 


Here at Socony-Vacuum, we’ re fully conscious 
of the tremendous importance of this supreme rail- 
road effort to the future of America . . . and the 
world. We’re doing everything we possibly can to 
help. 

Our experienced railroad lubrication engineers are 
working closely with your men on your greatest war- 
time problem —the preservation of present equip- 
ment. Back of them, our research laboratories are 


busy day and night on new and improved products 
to meet your exacting needs. 

As the result of this close cooperation, we’ re able 
to recommend and supply the correct oil or grease 
for every piece of machinery you operate. This ap- 
plies to your vital maintenance-of-way equipment as 
well as your rolling stock and shop machinery. 

Right now, our great Delvac Series Oils are con- 
tributing materially to this all-important phase of rail- 
road maintenance. They’re helping keep bull- 
dozers, trucks and other equipment on the job longer, 
with minimum time lost for repairs and breakdowns. 

We invite you to make the most of our 78 years’ 
lubrication experience, our complete services and 
our quality products. 





Socony-Vacuum O11 Co., INC. 


Standard Oil of New York Division « White Star Division ¢ Lubrite Division * Chicage Division « White Eagle Division « Wadhams Division 
Magnolia Petroleum Company ¢ General Petroleum Corporation of California 
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GREAT WAR-WORKING RAILROADS 
TRANSPORTATION ACHIEVEMENT 


Lyverything Our 
Moves by Rail/ 


NEW PRODUCTS, CONSTANT RESEARCH FOR 


Conedd _Lubsicalddrn OF AMERICAN RAILROADS! 


A 


New Diese! Lubricants and Fuels: Socony- 
Vacuum pioneered Diesel lubrication and has 
kept ahead of Diesel development with new Gargoyle 
Lubricants to meet today’s severe service. 


Gargoyle Line for Steam Locomotives: 

.Socony-Vacuum’s complete line of Gargoyle 
Lubricants includes the correct oil or grease for every 
moving part in every type of steam locomotive. 


\ For Trucks, Buses, Autos: On proved, low- 
cost performance, Socony-Vacuum’s automo- 
tive lubricants have become favorites of truckers, bus 
operators and motorists. They’re dependable pro- 
tection for railroad ‘‘feeder’’ equipment. 


Complete Line of Shop Lubricants: Through 
78% years’ experience, Socony-Vacuum has de- 
veloped correct Gargoyle Lubricants and correct 
S/V Cutting Fluids and Rust Preventives for every 
machine and operation in your maintenance shops. 
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Lubrication Research: Socony-Vacuum Re- 

search Laboratories are constantly improving 
present products and developing new products to 
help increase the efficiency of your operations and 
preserve your hard-working equipment. 


Engineering Service: Socony-Vacuum has a 
staff of experienced railroad lubrication engi- 
neers whose sole responsibility is to work with you on 
your problems. Their recommendations are backed 
by the greatest lubrication experience in the world. 


Railroad 


Lubricants 
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and EXIDES 





Lidice glow strong and steady, and car 
temperatures are kept comfortably uniform 
—even during long stops—when Exide 
Batteries provide the power for car lighting 
and air-conditioning. Exides maintain the 
high voltage needed for big power loads 
because they are designed to give max- 
imum output under the heaviest strain. 


Repeated experience, over many years, has 
convinced railroad men that they can rely 
upon Exides to perform efficiently and 
economically under the most trying 


ride the rails together 






conditions. Today’s increased passenger 
traffic, with its severe strain on equipment, is 
adding further evidence of Exide depend- 
ability, long-life and ease of maintenance. 
When you buy an Exide, you Buy to Last. 
Take care of it, and Save to Win. 


BATTERIES 





THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 32 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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A. A.R. STD. E. COUPLER 





A. A. R. ALTERNATE 
STD. E. COUPLER 





A. A.R. STD. 
VERTICAL PLANE 
HORIZONTAL KEY YOKE 





A. A.R. ALTERNATE STD. 
VERTICAL PLANE SWIVEL YOKE 


A. A. R. TIGHT LOCK COUPLER & YOKE 
FOR PASSENGER SERVICE 





National 


since 1875 has been making cast- 






ings for railroad equipment. 


Today the National line of rail- 







road devices includes: 
A. A.R. STANDARD E COUPLERS 






A. A. R. TIGHT LOCK COUPLERS 







ENGINE COUPLER POCKETS 






A.A. R. CERTIFIED DRAFT GEARS 






A. A, R. DRAFT YOKES 
A. A. R. TYPE JOURNAL BOXES AND LIDS 






ISOTHERMOS JOURNAL BOXES 






WHEELS 
TRUCKS, SIDE FRAMES, BOLSTERS, ETC. 





NATIONAL MALLEABLE AND STEEL CASTINGS CO. 


reneral Os crte es: 
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PLY WOOD vides the raits 





Another Application 


~*~ 





proving the Durability of Douglas Fir Plywood 


Many railroad car builders 
have used durable Douglas fir 
plywood for the ceiling and 
inside lining of freight cars, 
cabooses and baggage cars— 
and for complete refrigerator 
cars. 


The Great Northern Railway 
is the latest to select Douglas 
fir plywood to do a really 
tough job. A schedule of 1,000 
boxcars, built at the Great 
Northern’s St. Cloud shops, 
utilized plywood for all out- 
side and inside sheathing, in- 
cluding the ceiling. 


Exterior type Douglas fir ply- 
wood (made with permanent- 
ly waterproofed binder) was 
used throughout the new cars. 
Outside panels, installed ver- 
tically, are 54%” thick. Inside 
panels, installed horizontally, 
are %” thick. Ceiling panels 
are of 5/16” plywood. De- 
tailed structural sections are 
shown at the right. 


The plywood cars, built with 
special steel frame and wheel 
carriages, average two tons 


DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION, Tacoma 2, Washington 
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lighter than conventional 
cars. Production schedules 
called for the completion of 
six per day. The fact that 
Douglas fir plywood proves 
itself ideally suited to such 
rigorous service demonstrates 
again that this “miracle 
wood” is one of your most 
versatile building materials 
for every type of structural 
use. Douglas Fir Plywood 
Association engineers will 
gladly answer any query con- 
cerning plywood’s application 
to construction work of any 
kind. 


Douglas fir plywood is now available only 
on highest priorities. Application for alloca- 
tion must be made by suppliers to the War 
Production Board. 


DOUGLAS FIR 


PINWOOD 


LARGE. LIGHT STRONG 
Real Wood 
PANELS 
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RACOR 


RAIL 


LUBRICATORS 


Extend the Life of Wheels and Rail 


It has been proved, by extensive tests, that the auto- 
matic method of lubricating curves with the Racor 
Rail Lubricator is quickly paid for from savings 
made by extending the life of wheels and rails 
through its use. 

Further savings are obtained by reduction of in- 
spection and maintenance to a minimum. This is 


\ 


. 


RAMAEBOD AJAX VEVISigon 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


HILLBURN, N.Y EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. LOS ANGELES, CAL 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. PUEBLO, COLO SEATTLE, WASH 


SUPERIOR NIAGARA FALLS, ONTARIO 
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due to the simple design and rugged construction 
of the Lubricator. 

Installations made at the start of a curve will 
provide protection for 360° of included angle 
curvature, as. car wheels carry the lubricant with- 
out appreciable waste to the points where it is 
needed. 





A little molybdenum gives cast 
iron a lot of extra sirength and 
foughness. Consult us about 
your requirements. 


CLIMAX FURNISHES AUTHORITATIVE ENGINEERING v MOLYBDIC OXIDE, BRIQUETTED OR CANNED e 
DATA ON MOLYBDENUM APPLICATIONS. Mien FERROMOLYBDENUM e“CALCIUM MOLYBDATE” 
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MERICAN railroads are rendering 


outstanding service to the Nation 


...they’re doing a big job well... 
faithfully discharging their obligation 
.,. With war-weary equipment. 

But ... regardless of how well the 
wartime job has been done... the 
war record will not suffice... when 
throngs of our people released from 
the privations of war will demand 


transportation that provides the acme 


The General Fireproofing Company «Youngstown \, obio 


MEPAL DESKS + ALUMINUM CHAIRS + METAL FILING CABINETS - STORAGE CABINETS 


STEEL SHELVING - FILING SUPPLIES - SAFES - 


of excellence in both comfort and 
luxury. 

When men and metal and pro- 
duction facilities are demobilized .. . 
GoodForm Aluminum: Chairs... 
Tables ...and other equipment items 
built to the same high standard... 
will again serve luxury-loving travelers 
with satisfying comfort... distinguished 
styling and colorful beauty...the new 


standard in transportation. 
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THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OnIO 
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Heres a New, Eas 
0 Seal Car Windows cal Way 





PRESSTITE 


EXTRUDED GLASS SEALER TAPE 


Originally developed to meet the rigid requirements of aviation 
usage, Presstite’s No. 23212 Extruded Glass Sealer Tape offers you a 
better, easier, and long-lasting flexible seal for railway car windows. 


This Presstite sealing compound is non-oxidizing and non-bleeding. It 
will not harden at temperatures up to 175°F. and remains flexible at tem- 
peratures as low as minus 60°F. It has high adhesion to glass, wood, and 
all metals. . 

Developed to seal synthetic glass windows, windshields, gun turrets, 
etc., of heavy bombers and other combat and cargo airplanes, this sealing 
tape has been thoroughly proven in this exacting type of service. 


Presstite Extruded Glass Sealer Tape is furnished in tape or ribbon 
form in various thicknesses and weights to meet your requirements — 
making it extremely easy and economical to use. 


If you'll send us your requirements, we'll gladly send samples without 
cost or obligation. For better window sealing, write to Presstite today. 





a7 PRESSTITE ENG 


I 
3954 Chouteau Avenue, s+. NEERING Com 


Louis 10,, Mo. 
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Why Fairbanks-Morse 
Locomotive Diesel 
Injection Pumps 


INJECTION PUMP, 
AWAY FROM HEAT 










CONNECTING 5 CYLINDER 
TUBE INJECTION NOZZLE 





r 
= 


O: the Opposed-Piston Diesels which tends to make precise pump parts bind. 


power Fairbanks-Morse Locomotives, fuel . 


injection pumps are separate from the in- The pumps are placed where easy to 


jection nozzles on the cylinders. service from the floor . . . a factor in 


boosting locomotive availability. 
This increases pump dependability, be- 


cause it permits locating the pumps out Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Fairbanks- 
of contact with combustion heat. Heat Morse Building, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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Install an RCA 
Sound System 


opay’s enormous freight hauls place a tremendous burden 
Te your switch engines, A sound system can take the place 
of one or more engines in your yard by eliminating waste 
«motion. Broadcast orders are transmitted through the yard 
speaker and traffic progresses as directed — without stopping 
for instructions. 


An RCA Sound System puts your yard master in touch with 
every worker and car. He can coordinate all operations — 
prevent urmecessary trips. Install a sound system now —get 
the maximum use of your railroad’s rolling stock. 


RCA Sound Systems are also available for your passenger 
stations for paging and making announcements. Other RCA 
Sound Systems for your home office, ticket agents, and operat- 
ing departments provide inter-communication and the benefits 
of Industrial Music — help your entire organization function 
smoothly and efficiently. 


Modernize your station, yard and office with RCA Sound. 
Call in an RCA representative to study your needs, or write 
Rapio CorPoRATION OF AMERICA, Sound Equipment Section, 
Box 70-85, Camden, New Jersey. In Canada, RCA Vicror 
Company LiuirepD, Montreal. BUY WORE WAR BONDS 


RCA SOUND SYSTEMS 


PORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA VICTOR DIVISION - CAMDEN, N. J. 
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THE TRUCK FOR TODAY'S NEED . . . TOMORROW'S SPEED! 


NO SPRING PLATES 
NO SPRING PLANKS 





AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 


CHICAGO 


MINT-MARK OF [ } FINE CAST STEEL 








ial Photograph, National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 


AIDS JET PROPULSION RESEARCH IN 
FRIGID STRATOSPHERE HURRICANES 





YOLOY 


YOLOY steel forms the walls of a 
new sub-zero high-altitude wind tunnel at 
the engine research laboratory of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
at Cleveland, Ohio. This is the only wind 
tunnel of its type in the world. Yoloy was 
selected for this job because of its high re- 
sistance to impact and its freedom from 
brittleness-at very low temperatures. 

This wind tunnel is already in use in 
advanced studies of jet propulsion engines 
and other critical development projects. In 





the tunnel, an 18,000 hp motor driving a32'2- 
foot fan generates a 500 m.p.h wind at a temp- 
erature of 48° below zero. The tunnel also 
duplicates the low pressures of high altitudes. 

Yoloy is a high tensile, low carbon nickel- 
copper alloy steel. It is highly resistant to 
corrosion, is easy to machine and form and 
weld, and its unusual strength makes it 
ideal for structures and products where 
weight saving is important. Yoloy is avail- 
able in plates, sheets, strip, shapes, wire, 
seamless and electric weld pipe. 


YOUNGSTOWN 





This Yoloy-lined N.A.C.A. wind tunnel, only 
one of its kind in the world, produces the ex- 
tremely low temperatures and pressures of 
the va tl wc for testing and improv- 
ing aircraft and engine performance. 


CARBON 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 
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NOTHING TO SLEEP ON. 


+118 SO RESTFUL AS oar 


That picture at the top isn’t so far from the 
truth. It does feel like effortless floating to 
sleep or sit on Foamex. 

This wonderful latex foam cradles your pas- 
sengers on millions of air-breathing cells. 

It molds itself to the body, supports more 
completely. Yet it’s so deeply resilient, it lets 
muscles and flesh really relax. 

Every one of those live Foamex cells acts like 
a little air-valve shock absorber. Every one says 

“No admittance” to vibration. Each one literally 
breathes to ventilate the mattress or seat, make 


it cooler, cleaner, odor-proof and damp-proof. 

Every Foamex mattress, seat, and back is one 
molded piece, sag-proof, lump-proof — almost 
wear-proof, Thousands of railroad, plane and 
bus installations, made years ago, still serve 
perfectly under tough wartime use. 

All the Foamex being made today is for the 
war job. When that job is done, and 
passengers must again be wooed 
instead of shooed, remember: 
NOTHING TO SLEEP OR SIT ON 
IS SO RESTFUL AS FOAMEX. 
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ERECTION IS IMPORTANT 








* %* ARMY WAREHOUSES with 2,304 flat top roof trusses prefabricated and erected by Timber Structures, Inc. In all, 
12 warehouses (200'x 800’) were erected by a crew of from 50 to 75 men at an average time of 5 days per warehouse. 


ee BUILD WITH TIMBER STRUCTURES 


The final test of Timber Structures 
service to railroad engineers and 
architects is the efficiency with which 
buildings can be erected. For engine 
houses, bridges, passenger terminals, 
freight warehouses, miscellaneous 
railway structures, every step in 
production must be coordinated so 
that erection requires a minimum of 
time, machinery and manpower. How 
well this is achieved is illustrated by 
these typical examples: 

1. For an aircraft hangar, an85' boom 
mounted on Caterpillar traction 
was the only erection equipment 
needed for putting seven 162’ glued 
laminated roof trusses in place. 
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2. A shipyard mold loft 240’x 130’ 
was erected in its entirety in four 
8-hour shifts. 

3. Working hundreds of miles from 
civilization, a 420’ permanent tim- 
ber bridge was erected on the 
Alaska Highway with efficiency 
and dispatch. 

Key erection men-are available from 

Timber Structures if desired. They 

are thoroughly familiar with erection 





procedure for all types of buildings. 
Erection is but one feature of 
our “‘Engineering in Wood"’ policy. 
Others are research, design, engineer- 
ing, prefabrication, inspection, trans- 
portation. All are responsible for 
the construction speed, economy, 
strength and permanence of roof trus- 
ses and other items furnished by us. 
We invite inquiries as to work per- 
formed and as to our ability to serve 
you in timber and allied structural 
materials. Write for literature. 


I1NnCcCORPORAT 
Portland 8,Ore. New York 17,N Y. 
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Pictured at the top are the surface 
mining operations at the George- 
town mine of the Hanna Coal Com- 
pany in Harrison County, Ohio 

. one of eight mines and three 
mechanical cleaning plants oper- 
ated by the Hanna Coal Company 
in Ohio. Coal operations of The 
M. A. Hanna Company and asso- 
ciates are located also in West Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania, and Kentucky. 


Het Nh ae cep Ree eas See 


“1,045 


AILROAD passenger revenue, $1,153,791,925 in 1921, declined to 
$329,341,830 in 1933. From 1936 to 1940 inclusive passenger business 
remained comparatively level; between 400 and 450 million per year. @ In 
1941, under war-time impact, passenger revenue increased to $514,687,032; 
in 1942 to $1,028,185,616. In 1943 a record of $1,652,867,958 was achieved. 
At the war’s ending, with private cars restored to the highways and the cessa- 
tion of troop movements, a leveling-off may be anticipated. e Comparison 
with the freight revenue from coal and coke (for example—$791,537,208 
in 1940 and $1,045,005,115 in 1942) emphasizes the vast importance of 
coal as a principal source of railroad income. What promotes the interest 


of one advances that of the other. 


FeMA Hens t 


» 1300 LEADER BUILDING . CLEVELAND 14, OHIO x 
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A low-alloy steel with an extremely wide range of ap- 
plications, produced in high-tensile grades and in car- 
burizing and constructional grades. Vastly stronger 
and tougher than carbon steels—more economical and 
more easily fabricated than high-alloy steels. Tomor- 
row’s great products, like today’s great fighting equip- 
ment, will be made of N-A-X alloy steel. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL 
Corporation 


DETROIT 18, MICHIGAN © SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CiTiEs 
_ Division of NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION © Executive Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





= 


N-A-X ALLOY STEEL IS USED IN: amphibian tanks .'. '. tanks and 
tank destroyers . . . jeeps, trucks and personnel cars . . . tractors, tank 
retrievers and other heavy equipment... fighter and bomber aircraft 
of all types ... Navy ships, from PTs to battleships ... gun mounts and 
carriages ... landing craft... . miscellaneous weapons and equipment. 
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* economically 


Flame Descaling, originated and. developed by Airco engineers, is 
helping to speed railroad equipment production by providing a 
faster and more efficient method of removing scale from heat-treated 
forgings and castings. 

The intense heat of a specially designed multi-flame oxyacetylene 
torch causes adhering scale to fly off as a result of the difference in 
expansion between the parent metal and the scale. 


With the modern method of Flame Descaling a ‘‘natural” surface 
is obtained free from graining, scratches, or chisel marks.-There is 
no noise and very little dust. The work may be performed in any 
convenient location, inside or outdoors. 


For further details on Flame Descaling, write Department RA, 
Air Reduction, 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. for booklet 
ADG-1068A — or ask your nearest Airco office. 


Flame Descaling locomotive 
side and main rod forgings 
of carbon and nickel steel 
after heat treating. Forgings 
at extreme right have been 
descaled. 


BUY MORE. 
WAR BONDS 


x safely 














Offices in all Principal Cities 
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“One of 10 Alton Railroad modernized 
locomotives equipped with 2 Syphons 
each, 65 square feet heating surface.” 


§WeX—Becloseloco(—seel-pel@e-jole)at-fotostblam cop telerd-\et1- 
train load 3 standard weight cars from 1] 


SUG SSP Se 


to 14 cars on Alton Limited trains | and 4 
between Chicago and St. Louis without 
0 (o} bo} (~Wel-1ecobbele me Mioesel-ab mols iesam site 


oer 
VAAl 


The addition of 2 Syphons, a net increase 
of 18 per cent in firebox heating surface, is 





a major contribution to the increased boiler 


23,876 SYPHONS USED | horsepower, without which this improved 
JON 9,938 LOCOMOTIVES performance and capacity would not 
. ftom ofeyss-30 0) (<9 
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These “City of Denver” trains originally 


consisted of 12 cars cach. Heavy patronage 


caused them to be increased to 14 cars each, 


* KEEP ON BUYING, AND RR 
KEEPING, WAR BONDS. 2 
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»- » the Pullman-built 


"City of Denver’’ trains have 
given brilliant performance 


IN 1939 the remarkable 3-year record of the two “City of 
Denver” trains was lauded in a Pullman-Standard advertisement. 


Now these twin trains have hung up a new record of over 
6,000,000 miles of uninterrupted operation—without a shop- 
ping period—during 8 years... truly an outstanding mechan- 
ical achievement and proof of sound design and construction. 


These trains are now being refurbished and after this well- 
deserved vacation they will be as good as new and ready for 
years of profitable operation on the Union Pacific-Chicago & 
North Western. 
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ollelellieée (AR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


CLEVELAND + WASHINGTON, D.C. «¢ PITTSBURGH + BALTIMORE + BIRMINGHAM + WORCESTER, MASS. 


San Francisco Sales Representative, Mark Noble 
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A few months back Philco pioneering 
gave industry the outstanding develop- 
ment in stationary batteries—Philco 
Vitrabloc. Today, Philco engineering 
research scores again—with the top ad- 
vance in motive power batteries—the new 
“Philco Thirty.” With 30% longer life, 
and more—with new economy in main- 
tenance and lower depreciation—here is 
headline battery news. Here, for the first 





























time in any battery, is a revolutionary new, 
principle of fabricated insulation—de- 
veloped, proved and backed by Philco. 
Here, too, is that famous 10% extra work 
capacity made possible by Philco’s 
modern plate design. Ready today, is this 
great new post-war battery—the new 
“Philco Thirty’—now available in cer- 
tain types and limited quantities. Write 
for full information. 


PHILCO CORPORATION, Storage Battery Division, Trenton 7, New Jersey 
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Your S tructure The whole story of a steel section is bound up in 
ie ae 


the tiny, individual grains of the steel—their size, 
nature, position, and relationship, one with an- 


1S B etter. . IF THE other. That’s why it is important to you that PSF 


has and uses in its constant laboratory testing, 
such equipment as the Critical Range Apparatus 
for determining transformation points of steel, 
illustrated above, and the Photo-Microscope shown 
iS CORRECT in the inset. They’re part of the reasons why 
castings by PSF, aside from dimensional accuracy, 
have the clean soundness and strength needed 
to realize your best hopes for yeur product. 


46 VEARS Oo F > 3.8.6 ¢ CASTING KNOWREDGE 
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SP, 
STEEL FOUNDRY TION 
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GLASSPORT, PA. 
Sales Offices: NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA * WASHINGTON AND CHICAGO 
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pacity tp aly "TRANS- 
ots ee Fork Lift Truck 


bs 


Model “TN-4" ond "TW-4" 
pound capacity and 

Model "TN-6" and "TW-6" 6000- 
pound capacity "TRANSPORTER" 
Platform Type wit tence for Skid 
Platforms _ 


 cRaneeceres 
Pellet Type 


TRANSPORTER 





TRANSPORTER 


Positive Mechanical Brake 
e 


T. Controls in Steering Handle 


: Forward and reverse speeds 


‘@ 


; Front. Wheel Power Drive 


Shockless Hydraulic Lift ° 


With Easy Foot Control 
e 


“Dead-Man” Control 


-» Easy to break 
out loads from 
storage with little 
maneuvering -- 


NO STRAINING 
NO TUGGING 
NO PULLING 
NO PUSHING 


% This battery powered equipment 
is small enough and sufficiently ma- 
neuverable to negotiate narrow 
aisles, even when fully loaded. The 
forward and reverse speeds and 
wide turning range make the 
TRANSPORTER particularly suitable 
for this type of operation. 


Movements of the handle held by 
the operator not only steer the truck 
but also afford complete brake and 
speed control, This means instant 
and positive control at all times with 
safety to the operator and load. 


Among other things, the 
TRANSPORTER readily enters box 
cars to load and unload them 
quickly. The capacity of freight: ele- 
vators or floors is not toxed. Intro- 
plant handling is done speedily and 
at low cost. 


Write for details. 


MANUFACTURERS FOR OVER THIRTY FIVE YEARS fdectséc Propelled INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 





AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION om oF 


HE] West 87th STREET 


YALE & TOWNE MFG. C 


CHICAGO 20, ILLINOIS 
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In This Jtsue 


Good Results with Modernized 
Mata Gamteatings. .. oo Bes ee 


Ten light Pacific-type steam locomotives, equipped with modern 
devices, are pulling more cars per train, and “‘making a real 
contribution in the present emergency to passenger train handling 
on this road.” 


C.T.C. Speeds Ore on D. M. & 1. R. .... 21... 


Describing a project involving five junctions, 5 miles of double 
track and 6.5 miles of single track which is now providing greater 
flexibility of operation on this Minnesota carrier. 


Scholarly Inquiry Merits a Welcome .......... 


When scholars disseminate misinformation they injure them- 
selves, ds well as the railroads and the public. Ralph Budd, presi- 


dent of the Burlington, herein suggests some practical pointers 
on how to minimize scholarly misunderstanding of industry. 


EDITORIALS 


Business Buying and Employment.......................... 
The Air Brake’s Diamond Anniversary...................... 
Poor Publicity in Scholarly Treatises........................ 
pe ok ee 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


Good Results with Modernized Alton Locomotives............ 
irr, speeds Oreon D. M. @& 1. R..... +... 2. 6... eee. 
New Erecting Shop from Old Steel.......................... 
Pi Bis eG nin ok knee kd ge es nee 
Scholarly Inquiry Merits a Welcome, by Ralph Budd. .;...... 


RAILROADS-IN-WAR NEWS.................. 
aes ere 0 OF CS Metennl Blt Tey 
REVENUES AND EXPENSES: .............. 2 


The Railway Age is indexed by the Industrial Arts Index and also by the 
Engineering Index Service 
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The Week at a Glanee 


MORE BUYING = MORE JOBS: 
That certain planners of the post-war 
economy who either are poorly informed or 
deliberately biased have fallen into parallel 
ruts, one of under-emphasis on the impor- 
tance to that economy of a sustained large 
volume of business buying of durable goods 
and the other of over-emphasis on the effect 
thereon of high consumer buying power 
(based on high wages), is pointed out in 
this week’s leading editorial. “Because the 
volume of durable goods buying by business 
fluctuates widely—reflecting the profits, or 
prospect of profits, that business enjoys— 
while consumer buying, relatively less 
capable of being put off, normally main- 
tains a far steadier pace, it follows that the 
ability of the durable goods industries to 
provide maximum employment must fluctu- 
ate likewise. Thus, the success with which 
these important employers are able, after 
war needs slacken, to keep employment at 
a high pitch will be determined largely by 
the extent to which business—including the 
railroads—will then be encouraged by con- 
ditions to apply accumulated buying power 
to the maintenance, improvement, and en- 
largement of fixed plant and equipment. 
; * 


REJUVENIZED ALTON LOCOS: 
Ten light Pacifics have had their draw-bar 
horsepower advanced 27 per cent and their 
unit fuel consumption reduced about 24 per 
cent by modifications which are described 
in an illustrated article in this issue. These 
engines, originally designed to haul 7 pas- 
senger cars on an 8-hour schedule between 
St. Louis and Chicago, are now pulling 
14 cars on a timing of 5 hours 50 minutes. 
e 


WORLD “DEBACLE” A MIRACLE: 
How completely intolerable would be the 
situation for shippers as well as the rail- 
roads, if the secretive methods of rate- 
making insisted on by the Justice Depart- 
ment were to supplant the present statutory 
system of I. C. C. regulation, was empha- 
sized by R. V. Fletcher in an address this 
week to the Atlantic Shippers’ Board, re- 
ported in the news pages in this issue. The 
attorney-general and his young lawyers 
have, it seems, discovered that co-operation 
and good will—among railroads and_be- 
tween railroads and shippers—are the prin- 
cipal reason why the railroads have 
produced a “miracle” of transportation 
service to the war effort; and such a per- 
formance by private enterprise doesn’t gee 
with their social objectives. 
e 

POLITICS IN TRANSPORT: Erie’s 
President Woodruff, in addressing the 
Great Lakes Shippers’ Board (reported in 
the news pages herein) warned against vast 
extensions to transport plant, paid for by 
taxation instead of by the users—the imme- 
diate beneficiaries. He also questioned the 
wisdom of political interference with rail- 
road efficiency by “train limit” and other 
such restrictive measures. It takes efficient 
railroading—heavy trains—to produce the 
earnings necessary to support generous 
wage rates. Little trains, little wages. The 
transportation industry—and its employees 


and customers as well—will prosper to the 
extent that the resourcefulness of indi- 
viduals is unimpaired either by political 
impediments or by the temptation to seek 
assistance from politics. 


R.R. UNIONS FOR F. D. R.?: George 
Harrison of the clerks’ organization, D. B. 
Robertson of the firemen, E. E. Milliman of 
the maintenance of way union, Harry 
Fraser of the conductors and H. M. Brown 
of the machinists were reported as White 
House callers on Wednesday this week. 
Following an interview with the President, 
George Harrison said the group had pledged 
its support to the fourth-term effort and 
that increased wages had been discussed. 
* 


NET SLUMPS FURTHER: The pro- 
longed downward tendency of railroad net 
income was again exhibited in August, as 
disclosed in Bureau of Railway Economics 
figures reported this week in the news 
pages, this being the fifteenth month in 
which this decline has continued without 
interruption. For the year’s first eight 
months Class I roads had a net of about 
$451 million—a very substantial drop from 
last year’s $612 million plus in the same 
period. Translating the significance of these 
figures into action, the carriers went to the 
I. C. C. on October 5 with a plea for res- 
toration of the freight rate increases in Ex 
Parte 148, which have been under suspen- 
sion since May, 1943. 

e 


MAKING OLD STEEL DO: When 
the S. P. found itself badly in need of an 
additional heavy locomotive erecting shop 
on its war traffic-burdened Northern dis- 
trict, there were other important customers 
waiting for all the new steel there was to be 
had, so, as has often been the case since 
Pearl Harbor, it was up to the engineering 
staff to get along with material that could 
be found on the property. Some of the 
expedients they employed in adapting the 
frame of a dismantled Texas shop to the 
requirements of the new structure in 
Nevada are described in a feature article. 
= 


Cc. T. C. A STOP SAVER: While every 
railroad naturally is vitally interested: in 
minimizing train stops, this is a particularly 
important consideration under the special 
operating conditions prevailing on the lines 
serving the Minnesota iron ore ranges. 
Faced with the job of keeping 180-car, 
9,000-gross ton trains moving from the 
mines down to the Lake Superior docks 
while equally touchy trains of empties are 
kept going in the reverse direction, the 
D. M. & I. R. has found in C. T. C. a means 
of increasing track capacity, speeding train 
movements, and, obtaining greater safety 
for equipment and employees in a 11.5-mile 
segment of railroad that includes five junc- 
tions and 6.5 miles of single track. Even 
with W. P. B.-dictated modifications, the 
installation—details of which are explained 
in an article on page 543—has made it pos- 
sible to achieve these results through re- 
ducing profit-consuming stops in territory 
handling 90 or more trains daily. 
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THE HELP PROBLEM: At the same 
time that the Railroad Retirement Board 
reports a further improvement as of Sep- 
tember first in the overall manpower. situ- 
ation of the carriers, their personnel needs 
on that date being estimated at 91,000, as 
against 94,000 a month earlier and 107,000 
at the same time last year, word comes from 
the O.D.T. that the supply of skilled men, 
especially switchmen, brakemen and fire- 
men, is critically short on the Pacific coast, 
threatening the prompt and orderly han- 
dling of essential freight through the San 
Francisco Bay terminals. Still another phase 
of the personnel picture was brought out 
by the latest I.C.C. figures on the employ- 
ment of women in railroad work. The total 
now reported is 116,425, or 8.07 per cent of 
all employees. Other significant facts and 
figures on these angles of the current man- 
power situation appear in the news pages. 
+ 


POOR PUBLICITY IN BOOKS: 
Treatises and text-books on history (and 
in the other social sciences as well) do not, 
as a rule, give the railroads a very good 
“break” in publicizing their behavior—and 
misinformation in such books is probably 
just as injurious to the railroads as a 
hostile press would be. Scholars themselves 
are becoming aware of the inadequacy of 
their interpretation of the railroads and 
(as set forth in detail in a Raikway Age 
article, February 26, page 416) are seeking 
means of correcting the deficiency. How 
they may do so, and how the railroads can 
and should help them, is discussed from a 
practical managerial point of view in an 
address by Ralpl: Budd, reported in a fea- 
ture article in this issue; while other aspects 
of the problem are analyzed in an editorial. 
* 


WESTINGHOUSE RESEARCH: An 
editorial this week highlights-the story of 
the evolution of the train air brake through 
the 75 years it has been meeting the increas- 
ingly severe demands of railroad operations. 
The story is peculiarly timely just now 
because it so convincingly illustrates how 
organized engineering research in the rail- 
road field over many years has quietly been 
producing technological improvements of 
practical value, and thus deflates certain 
widely broadcast assertions (perhaps not 
wholly disassociated from political consider- 
ations) to the effect that the railroad indus- 
try and research have never even been on 
speaking terms. 
oa 

VETERAN REEMPLOYMENT: An- 
other significant report has come from the 
A. A. R.-sponsored Railroad Committee for 
the Study of Transportation, this one deal- 
ing with policies and methods by which 
railroad managements may, with the least 
possible disturbing effect, meet their legal 
and moral obligations to those former 
employees who, on returning from military 
service to civilian life, will wish to take 
up their old jobs. Favorable and unfavor- 
able factors in this prospect are analyzed, 
some ticklish legal questions are raised, 
and specific procedures for handling the 
situation are set forth. 
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Business Buying and Employment 


Whether there will be enough employment in this country in the 
post-war period will be determined by the amount of buying of dur- 
able goods done by business for the maintenance, improvement and ex- 
pansion of its plant. 


The buying done by business for these purposes is always smaller 
than the buying done by the consuming public. Hence, the importance 
of maintaining high wages as a means of maintaining high consumer 
buying power is exaggerated by those who do not know economic 
facts or who disregard them in the supposed interest of the working 
class. The volume of buying of durable goods by business so largely 
determines the total amount of employment because it fluctuates so 
much more widely than consumer buying. And it fluctuates more 
widely because most consumer buying cannot be postponed, while 
most business buying of durable goods can be postponed. Business 
buying of durable goods is large when the current and prospective 
profits of business are large. It is sharply reduced when the current 








Railway Wages and Purchases of Equipment and Materials 














Total 
Purchases Purchases purchases 
Total included in included in equipment Purchases 
railway capital operating and per cent of 
wages expenditures expenses materials total wages 
$( millions) $ (000) $ (000) $ (000) 
1923 3,004 840,315 1,120,903 1,961,218 
1924 2,826 673,587 871,399 1,544,986 
1925 2,861 533,434 932,578 1,466,012 
1926 2,946 656,601 1,085,678 1,742,279 
1927 2,910 551,906 957,107 1,509,013 
S:yr, Avg. $ 2,909 $ 651,169 $ 993,535 $1,644,702 56.5 
1928 2,826 480,083 886,733 1,366,816 
1929 2,897 631,240 965,143 1,596,383 
1930 2,551 688,414 732,000 1,420,414 
1931 2,095 232,344 450,500 682,844 
1932 1,513 91,220 266,750 357,970 
S-yr. Avg. $ 2,376 $ 424,660 $ 660,225 $1,084,885 45.7 
1933 1,404 36,320 285,324 321,644 
1934 1,519 135,282 382,930 518,212 
1935 1,644 98,669 360,302 458,971 
1936 1,849 188,381 $31,151 719,532 
1937 1,985 389,738 672,090 1,061,828 
S-yr. Avg. $ 1,680 $ 169,678 $ 446,359 $ 616,037 M2 
1938 1,746 * 141,026 339,499 480,525 rs 
1939 1,863 160,910 512,041 672,950 
1940 1,964 320,741 580,907 901,648 
1941 2,332 409,485 811,509 1,220,994 
1942 2,932 369,840 833,476 1,203,316 
3-yr. Avg. $ 2,167 $ 280,400 $ 615,486 $ 895,887 41.3 
1943 3,305 317,395* 866,985 1,184,380 35.8 
* Est. 








and prospective profits of business decline. And when business buy- 
ing declines, total employment declines. It is essential to adequate 
employment that both consumer and business buying be large. 


These economic facts can be illustrated and demonstrated by ex- 
perience in any industry during the last two decades, and are made 
especially clear by experience in the railroad industry. The railroads, 
like any other industry, do not provide employment only for those on 
their own payroll. They also indirectly provide employment in the 
industries from which they buy fuel, equipment and material. The 
amount of fuel they buy, and the employment that they thus indirectly 
provide, are determined entirely by current operating needs. Their 
buying of equipment and materials, and the employment they provide 
in this way, fluctuate much more widely because they are determined 
by current and prospective net earnings. 
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All railway purchases of equipment, and also 
of materials used in expansion and improvements, 
are included in “capital expenditures”; all mate- 
rials purchased for maintenance, in operating ex- 
penses. Statistics given in the accompanying table 
show (1) the amount of wages paid by the rail- 
ways to their own employees in each of the last 
twenty-one years, and the average amount paid 
annually in four five-year periods. They also show 
by years and periods (2) the purchases of equip- 
ment and materials included in capital expendi- 
tures, (3) the purchases of materials included in 
operating expenses, and (4) the total purchases ot 
equipment and materials made. 

During the twenty-one years 1923-1943, inclu- 
sive, wages paid by the railways averaged $2,332 
million annually, and purchases of equipment and 
materials $1,066 million annually, or almost half 
as much as wages. Plainly, therefore, railway pur- 
chases for improvements, expansion and mainte- 
nance of plant, as well as railway wages, contri- 
buted substantially to the nation’s total employ- 
ment, and thereby to consumer purchasing power. 
But, as the statistics clearly show, railway pur- 
chases, and the employment afforded by them 
have fluctuated much more than the wages paid 
by the railways to their own employees. In the 
eight years 1923-1930, inclusive, total railway 
wages averaged $2,852 million annually and pur- 
chases of equipment and materials averaged $1,576 
million. In the eight years 1931-1938, inclusive, 
railway wages averaged $1,719 million annually, 
while purchases of equipment and materials aver- 
aged only $575 million annually. The decline in 
average annual purchases of $1,000 million, or 64 
per cent, almost equaled the decline of $1,133 mil- 
lion, or 40 per cent, in average annual wages, and 
had corresponding effects on consumer purchas- 
ing power. 

And while the railway payroll has recovered 
during the war, railway purchases have not. Total 
railway wages of $3,305 million in 1943 were the 
largest in history, and $453 million more than they 
averaged annually in 1923-1930, inclusive. Total 
railway purchases of $1,184 million in 1943 were 
$609 million more than they averaged in 1931-1938, 
inclusive, but still $392 million less than they 
averaged in 1923-1930, inclusive. 


If railway buying is*to contribute as much to- 
ward employment during the period following 
World War II as it did during the period follow- 
ing World War I, it will have to be increased to 
and maintained on a higher level than in the period 
following World War I. The railways will need 
to buy more than they did in the period following 
World War I. And, largely by severely restrict- 
ing their dividends during the present war, they 
have accumulated large funds which they can use 
for remedying deferred maintenance and for ex- 
pansion and improvements. But, as during the 
last two decades, the purchases made by them for 
these purposes will be determined principally by 
their current and prospective net operating in- 
come—i.e., the difference between gross earnings, 
on the one hand, anc operating expenses and taxes, 
on the other. 

Railway gross earnings in the first seven months 
of 1944 were $1,819 million more than in the first 
seven months of 1929, in spite of lower rates; but 
because of the increase of $964 million in operat- 
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ing expenses, mainly due to advances in wages, 
and to a huge increase in taxes, net operating in- 
come was less than in 1929. Doubtless taxes will 
be reduced. Whether, and how much, gross earn- 
ings will decline will depend on general business 
and competition in transportation. But, plainly, 
operating expenses, and especially labor costs, will 
have to be strictly controlled if the railways are 
to have the buying power which they will need to 
rehabilitate and improve their properties and to 
contribute their share toward the nation’s total 
employment. 


The Air Brake’s 
Diamond Anniversary 


The year 1944 marks the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of one of the basic inventions of railway transportation 
—the air brake. George Westinghouse’s invention of 
the straight air brake in 1869, followed by. the auto- 
matic air brake three years later, provided the rail- 
roads with a sound medium for train control, inherent 
in which was the flexibility needed for the many im- 
provements and developments to meet demands which 
have been increasing in severity throughout the seventy- 
five years. 

Today, the brake, operated by compressed air with- 
out other means of control, adequately serves a large 
part of the traffic moving on the steam railroads of 
America and, indeed, on those in many other parts of 
the world. It will be recalled that when the UC pas- 
senger brake was brought out in 1913 it was designed 
with provision for the inclusion of electro-pneumatic 
features, but that the unassisted pneumatic performance 
was such that the electric control features were never 
used. Only within the last ten years, with the advent 
of the high-speed streamline train, has compressed air 
as the medium of power transmission and control been 
supplemented, in the HSC brake, with electric control 
features which produce instantaneous responses to con- 
trol impulses on all vehicles of a train similar to those 
long a feature of New York subway operation. 

Mr. Westinghouse organized a company to develop 
and promote the use of his invention within a few 
weeks of the successful trial of the straight air brake. 
That company, the present Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company, passed its seventy-fifth birthday on Septem- 
ber 28. In its hands the simple devices which the 
inventor conceived in 1869 have evolved through a 
number of steps to the complex arrangement of parts, 
passages, and valves, the orderly operation of which 
provides a list of functions which, were he alive today, 
would no doubt cause Mr. Westinghouse, himself, some 
amazement. 

Broadly considered, there have been two phases of 
this development. First, the progress in the art of 
braking was largely influenced by the work of two 
geniuses—Mr. Westinghouse, who is said to have aver- 
aged a new patent every six weeks over a period of 
forty-eight years, and Walter V. Turner, whose name 
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is on over 400 United States patents of electric, me- 
chanical, and pneumatic inventions. Mr. Turner exerted 
a leading influence on the development of the air brake 
in America from the time he became connected with 
the Westinghouse Air Brake Company in 1903 until 
his death in 1919. The second phase was that in which 
the progress in the art has been more the result of well- 
organized and coordinated efforts of engineering re- 
search and design to meet the expanding list of func- 
tions demanded of train-brake equipment than of the 
genius of single individuals. 

Further tribute to the soundness of Mr. Westing- 
house’s decision when he chose compressed air as the 
medium for transmission of braking power and con- 
trol is the adaptation of the principles involved in this 
system to the direct control of the movements of a ship 
from the bridge, thereby eliminating the time required 
for the transmission of signals from the bridge to the 
engine room, which is said to have reduced the lag be- 
tween the first action on the bridge and the complete 
response by 90 per cent. This Westinghouse develop- 
ment has proved of great value during the present war 
and has been installed on many destroyers, patrol, and 
coast-guard vessels. 

As an industrial corporation, the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company takes its place in the relatively small 
group of those which have 
had an unbroken corporate 
existence of as much as 
three-quarters of a century 
and in which, throughout its 


The railroads are an old industry. The air brake is 
one of the great improvements which was made rela- 
tively early in railway history. There are probably few 
products of industry in the United States of compara- 
tive age in the development of which more ingenuity 
and painstaking engineering research have been ex- 
pended. Like the railroads, old as they are, the art of 
train braking is still in a state of change and develop- 
ment which belies the thought that its seventy-five 
years have anything to do with old age. 


Poor Publicity 
in Scholarly Treatises 


Imperfect understanding and consequent misinter- 
pretation by social scientists—historians, economists, 
students of government, sociologists—of the contribu- 
tion of the railroads to national economic well-being is 
probably the major force leading to the continuance 
of a political environment in which it is difficult for 
the carriers to look ahead to reasonable prosperity and 
satisfactory public service under an enduring system 
of undiluted private enterprise. Another negative fac- 
tor—the enmity of competing, semi-socialized transpor- 
tation agencies and the fatuous support which such 


Will America’s Unionists Hearken to an 


Old Friend or Go for a Ride with Sidney? 





organization, a conscious- 
ness of the inheritance 
which the present has re- 
ceived from the past can 
still be felt. In the relations 
between the company and 
its employees this heritage 
stems from the spirit of fair- 
ness and liberality which 
chacterized both George 
Westinghouse and his 
brother, Herman, in their 
management of the affairs 
of the company, and the 
sense of unity, even under 
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ployment situation today in 
which the initiative of man- 
agement in matters affect- 
ing employee relations has 
been greatly curtailed, has 
not been completely lost. 
The service records of 1,130 
present employees are 
said to go back twenty-one 
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years or more, and those ot 
another 1,000 more than ten 
years, 
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W. M. Jeffers: “I was a union man before the un-American element now dominating 
segments of American labor was born. No Political Action Committee is going to tell 
me or any upheaded American how he is going to vote.” 
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socialism obtains from many organized business inter- 
ests—may be considered by some to be of more impor- 
tance. The railroads could not, however, be success- 
fully misrepresented by their enemies if the authors 
of histories and text-books did not misguidedly write 
or omit to write things about the railroads, contradic- 
tory to scholarly regard for the significant facts. 

Dr. Stanley Pargellis of the Newberry Library some 
months ago exposed the extent of this scholarly mis- 
interpretation, its causes and its effects, in a memorable 
address to the Newcomen Society at Chicago—a con- 
densation of his presentation appearing in Railway Age 
of February 26, page 416. Since the subject was thus 
opened to discussion, a great and growing effort on 
the part both of railroad men and conscientious scholars 
has been put forth further to expose the ramifications 
of this focal infection and, if possible, to hit upon means 
for its eradication. President Ralph Budd of the Bur- 
lington offered some practical advice on the question 
on September 29 in an address to the Economic His- 
tory Association, reported in an article in this issue. 

The principal remedial action recommended by Dr. 
Pargellis was that the railroads be more hospitable to 
scholars—economic historians especially—in their 
efforts to study basic documents relating to railroad 
performance. Exploration of the facts convinces us, 
as we have stated heretofore (July 22 issue, page 146), 
that such action by. the railroads would be only a 
partial solution to the difficulty. Inaccuracy and in- 
adequacy in the treatment in standard works of refer- 
ence and instruction of railroad contributions to the 
national welfare have not arisen, solely, because docu- 
mentary sources of the “railroad side” of the story 
have been inaccessible to scholars—the scholars them- 
selves have not in all cases been wholly blameless in 
the manner in which they have used the material avail- 
able to them. Not infrequently, it seems, they have 
been content to carry their inquiries no further than 
partial evidence which happened to fit their preconcep- 
tions; and to accept at second hand conclusions which 
rigid adherence to their professional standards would 
have required them to verify from original sources. 

Here, at any rate, is a public relations problem as 
important as any with which railway officers responsible 
in this department are confronted. At the very best, 
its solution will be reached slowly—errors and inade- 
quacies in reference books are not corrected as quickly 
as those in current publications. Reputable scholars 


cannot be influenced by high-pressure methods or by 


a sudden and suspicious attention which they have 
not heretofore commanded. The approach recommended 


by Dr. Pargellis—while incomplete—at least indicates © 


the only attitude toward the problem which is likely to 
succeed. “Favorable press relations have their origin in, 
first, making availabl> to the press what it wants. The 
confidence established by complete candor in this direc- 
tion usually leads, in time, to a willingness of the 
recipient to accept interpretive suggestions’ from a 
source of information whose dependability has been 
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proven. Although academic scholars are, usually, a type 
of individual somewhat different from reporters, frank- 
ness and hospitality to their curiosity are probably no 
less a primary requisite in favorable relations with 
them than is the case with the press. 


Keep “Freezers” Rolling 


The hearty appetites of the boys in training in this 
country, as well as increased civilian consumption, have 
kept the refrigerator cars rolling on the railways at an 
unprecedented rate. The figures in this connection 
depict an interesting situation of increased demand for 
and dwindling supply of refrigerator cars. 

Refrigerator car loadings for 1941 were 4.5 per cent 
in excess of 1940. In 1942, they went up a further 
10.9 per cent. The increase flattened out a bit in 
1943, when it was only 2.4 per cent, but, as indicated 
later, the percentage of increase in 1944 is greater 
than ever and loadings will continue at that rate for 
the rest of this year. Meanwhile, the increases in load- 
ings were paralleled—in the opposite direction—by de- 
creases in refrigerator car ownership. . This declined 
from 143,078 cars on January 1, 1942, to 141,867 cars 
on the same date in 1943,-and to 140,195 cars on Janu- 
ary 1, 1944, or a loss of 2,883 cars in the two-year 
period. 

In the first eight months of this year, 1,078,086 re- 
frigerator cars were loaded, an increase of 107,300 cars, 
or 11 per cent, over the 970,786 such cars loaded in the 
comparable period of 1943. This means an average of 
31,708 cars loaded per week, or 22% per cent of the 
total ownership: In other words, in effect, each re- 
frigerator car owned (after bad orders are eliminated ) 
must make a complete turn-around every four weeks. 
To interpret this operation properly, it must be taken 
into account that refrigerator traffic is almost entirely 
a one-way affair and that many of the trips involve 
hauls from California, southern Florida and southern 
Texas to Chicago, New York and New England. 

At first glance, what has already been done, under 
adverse conditions, looks like pulling rabbits out of an 
empty hat, but there is no legerdemain involved. The 
thing was done by hard and effective work, constant 
watchfulness and co-operation from the shippers in load- 
ing and unloading promptly and in loading more per 
car. In this effort>the National Refrigerator Advisory 
Committee and the O. D. T. have been most helpful, 

The situation that has to be faced between now and 
the end of the year is that all indications point to con- 
tinued loadings of about 32,000 cars weekly, as com- 
pared with actual loadings of 28,552 cars weekly in 
1943. This will require a quick turn-around of cars, 
and to accomplish it, operating officers must be alert 
to see that empties are handled with the same dispatch 
as loads and that refrigerator cars are given the utmost 
utilization. The warning sounded by Col. J. Monroe 
Johnson of the O. D. T. a few days ago must also be 
heeded by shippers and receivers, as the job is one that 
requires. co-operation. 
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Good Results with Modernized 
Alton Locomotives 





Back Boiler Head of Modernized Alton Locomotive No. 5293 


HE Alton has recently completed a program of 
| improving ten light Pacific-type steam locomotives 
which enables this power to make a real contribu- 
tion in the present emergency to passenger-train handling 
on this road. Tests indicate that, as a result of increasing 
the tender size and installing more efficient modern 
equipment and appliances on these locomotives, the draw- 
bar horsepower has been increased 27.2 per cent and the 
unit fuel consumption decreased 23.6 per cent. The loco- 
motives are regularly handling three more passenger cars 
per train than formerly and without any double heading 
on the fast schedule between Chicago and St. Louis, Mo. 
These locomotives, originally purchased from the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Company in 1914, were equipped with 
tendérs having a capacity for 10,000 gal. of water and 14 
tons of coal and used to haul seven heavy conventional 
passenger cars on an 8-hr. schedule for-the 282-mile 
daily run between Chicago and St. Louis. In 1939, the 
need for longer runs between fuel and water stops be- 


Light Pacific-type steam locomo- 
tives equipped with modern devices 
handle three more cars per train 


came so pressing that the tenders were lengthened about 
5 ft., increasing the capacity to 13,650 gal. of water and 
19 tons of coal. The locomotives were also equipped with 
Standard stokers and Hulson Tuyere-type grates; the 
boiler pressure was raised from 200 to 220 Ib.; main 
steam valves reduced from 15 to 12 in.; and it was found 
possible to enlarge the exhaust-nozzle tip from 6% to 
6% in. At that time, the consist of the Alton trains was 
increased to 11 cars and the running time shortened to 
6% hr. These trains, however, had to be double-headed 
over part of the road and in many instances over the en- 
tire district between Chicago and St. Louis. 

The action of the War Production Board in freezing 
all orders for passenger power in 1941 upset the pro- 
gram of the Alton to supplement its supply of modern 
motive power and, with no new locomotives in sight and 
an urgent need for added power to handle more and 
heavier passenger trains, it was decided to see what could 
be accomplished by further improvement of the old 
steam locomotives. They were accordingly shopped and 
equipped with Worthington feedwater heaters, Nichol- 
son Thermic syphons, Type HA superheaters and Dear- 
born automatic foam-meters at an A & B cost of $6,635 
per locomotive. The exhaust nozzle was also again in- 
creased % in. in diameter, from 6% to 634 in. As mod- 
ernized, these 30-year old steam locomotives now handle 
14 heavy, conventional cars, an increase of three, with 
no double heading and a single locomotive running 
through between Chicago and St. Louis, daily, on a 
schedule of 5 hr. 50 min., with five intermediate stops in 
the 282-mile run. 

The Pacific-type locomotives referred to in this article 
were originally called Class P-16 on the Alton, this desig- 
nation being changed to Class P-16b for those which 
were improved in 1939 and Class P-16b (modernized) 
for those further improved in 1943 and 1944. In order 
to determine definitely what had been accomplished in 





The Power Output Was Increased 27 Per Cent by Modernization 
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connection with the latest improvement program, the 
management of the Alton arranged to make dynamom- 
eter car tests with a Class P-16b locomotive, No. 5291, 
against a locomotive of the same class, No. 5293, after 
it had been fully modernized. These dynamometer car 
tests, completed on April 9, 1944, comprised nine test 
runs made on Alton Limited trains Nos. 1 and 4 be- 
tween Chicago and St. Louis. 

Results of the test runs are summarized in one of the 
tables which shows that Locomotive 5293 handled more 
cars, faster and with less fuel and water after being 
modernized. For example, the number of pounds of coal 
per car-mile decreased almost 20 per cent ; water evapora- 
tion per lb. of coal increased about 11 per cent; drawbar 
pull increased practically 17 per cent and drawbar horse- 
power 27.2 per cent; boiler efficiency increased from 52.28 
to 60.38 per cent; overall efficiency increased from 3.53 
to 4.79; maximum power developed increased from 2,364 
to 2,824 hp. These last figures represent the theoretical 
cylinder horsepower and the tests show that Locomotive 
5293 is capable of producing as much horsepower at the 
drawbar as it formerly developed in the cylinders. 

The overall efficiency of Locomotive 5293, 4.79 per 
cent, is not high even for a modernized steam locomotive, 
doubtless due to the abnormally heavy trains handled 
during the test. The test report calls attention to the in- 
fluence of excessive loads in decreasing locomotive eff- 
ciency and states that, with lighter trains, Locomotive 
5293 may be expected to show efficiencies up to 6 per 
cent. 

While modernized Class P-16b locomotives are daily 
hauling 14 cars in the present emergency, 13 cars was 
the maximum number used on any of the test runs and 
the dynamometer car tests demonstrated that Locomo- 
tive 5293 is readily capable of handling trains of this size. 
While the heavy load involved in handling trains of 13 or 
14 cars with a relatively small steam locomotive may 
necessitate some sacrifice in fuel economy, if such a train 
were doubleheaded there would be a much greater fuel 
consumption by reason of using two locomotives, to say 
nothing of the increased cost of maintenance for the addi- 
tional locomotive as well as for wages of the additional 
crew. 
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Principal Dimensions and Characteristics of the Alton 
Locomotives Before and After Modernization 


Loco. 5293 
Modernized 


Locomotives Loco. 5291 
as purchased as improved 


Data in 1913 in 1939 in 1944 
Class P-16 Class P-16b Class P-16b (M) 

Type of locomotive ........ 4-6-2 4-6-2 4-6-2 
Type of stoker ..0..cescece: None St’d. Std. 
engine : 

Cylinders, diam. and stroke, 

hs aaa A a NO GS $0000 6-6 25 x 28 25 x 28 25 x 28 
Valve gear type .......... Walschaert Walschaert Walschaert 
Valves, diameter, in......... 15 12 2 
Valve travel, in. .......... 6% 6% 6% 
Boiler: 

Working pressure, Ib. ..... 200 220 220 


Grate area, sq. ft. and type Pg Hulson-Tuyere meni + eae 


70. 
Feedwater heater 


Feedwater heater or injector Injector Injector 

Superheater units ......... Type A Type A Type HA 
Heating surfaces: 

i a Se ee eee 240 240 240 
Arch tubes, number and 

O0: 26. <5 rp bec kedew iene None 4-32 2-16 
Syphons, number and sq. ft. None None 2-65 
Total evaporating surtace, 

ga. BR. cccstvtsreadensce 3,967 3,999 4,048 
Wheel base, engine and tend 

er, ft. ccadsee pb sinbeee 70-11 75-10 75-10 
Weights in working order, Ib. : 

On driving wheels ........ 172,417 179,610 179,610 
Tate CE a5 <5 co:be's a5 277,350 282,150 282,150 
Tender capacity: 

Water ONS 5 eidess vaee 10,000 13,650 13,650 
Cemh BM cccnc ctebseterde 28,000 38,240 38,240 
Miscellaneous : 

Exhaust-nozzle tip ........ 6% in. 6% in. 6% in, 

ee Tree ek No No Yes 
Theoretical potential  cyl- 

inder horsepower ........ 2,330 2,390 2,830 
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General Summary of the Test Results 


Ratio 

Col. (B) to 

Col. (A), 

(A) (B) minus 100, 
Item No. 5291 No. 5293 _ per cent 
reser OF Bere. wsnpsqvas ohn ewes cc 5 12 12.6 5.00 
Lightweight of train, toms ..........+. 927.71 987.35 6.44 
Running time, hr. min, .....cseececeeee 5-47.35 5-21.8 —7.93 
Average speed running time, m.p.h. .... 48.88 52.21 3.75 
Average boiler pressure, Ib. .......... 207 213 2.90 
Average steam chest pressure, Ib. ...... 187.5 187 —.27 
Average exhaust steam pressure, lb..... 10.6 11.1 4.80 
Average cut-off, per cent .........0.02- 36.1 48.9 35.50 
Average steam temperature, deg. F. .... 592 640 8.10 
Average superheat temperature, deg. F. 202 248 22.77 
Coal: per. cacsmile, Wi ssis cctccudesesd 15.01 12.06 —19.65 
Thousand B.t.u. per car-mile ...... Ein 168.0 135.2 —24.30 
Coal per drawbar horsepower-hour, Ib. 6.27 4.79 —23.60 
Thousand B.t.u. per drawbar hp.-hr..... 72.58 52.82 —27.20 
Coal per sq. ft. grate area per hr., Ib... 131.5 111.4 —15.30 
Total water evaporated, gals. ......... 27,453 25,719 —6.33 
Water per lb. coal, as fired, Ib....... 4.70 5.22 11.05 
Water per Ib. of coal (10,500 B.t.u.) Ib. 4.39 4.88 11,18 
Factor of evaporation .........eceeeeee 1.282 1.286 31 
Equivalent evaporation ......csessse08 6.02 6.71 11.45 
Average drawbar pull, Ib. ......... -eee 10,106 11,844 17.15 
Average drawbar horsepower .......... 1,308 1,663 27.20 
Drawbar horsepower hours ............ 7,574.5 8,876 17.20 
Steam per drawbar hp.-hr., Ib. ........ 27.03 23.03 —14.80 
Boiler efficiency, per cent ..........+.. 52.28 60.38 15.49 
Overall efficiency, per cent ............ 3.53 4.79 35.75 

Maximum cylinder hp. (milepost 234 
COMDOMBE) 65 ac asAeta ceca Oi e's ie 0% 2,364 
Maximum cylinder hp. (milepost 81 
OPUNNONED 5 0. ce ckonchehdnen sense > wwe 2,824 








With respect to the coal consumed, it is indicated from 
the tests that, where Locomotive 5291 would consume 
an average of 27 tons of coal under present conditions, 
the modernized Locomotive 5293 would handle the same 
train under identical conditions requiring only 20 tons 
of coal, or a saving of 7 tons per trip. All coal used was 
carefully weighed: and samples analyzed, considerable 
variation being fotind. For example, ash content varied 
from 14 per cent down to 5 per cent ; moisture from 12 to 
7 per cent; and B.t.u. per Ib. from 12,000 to 10,000. 

It is believed that the performances of Locomotive 5293 
with the dynamometer car demonstrated conclusively that 
with 10 or 11 cars under normal operating conditions, it 
will be possible to eliminate one coal stop which, in turn, 
will produce additional fuel economy. All-in-all the tests 
showed that modernization of Locomotive 5293 permitted 
the locomotive to be worked when necessary with a sub- 
stantially longer cut-off than Locomotive 5291 and still 
have the locomotive maintain full steam pressure and, of 
course, develop increased power output. An analysis of 
the four highest drawbar horsepower ratings for each of 
the southbound and northbound runs for each locomotive 
shows an overall average maximum drawbar horsepower 
of 2,739 for Locomotive 5293 and 2,232 average maxi- 
mum drawbar horsepower for Locomotive 5291, or an 
increase of 507 drawbar horsepower. 

The modernization of the P-16b class locomotives has 
resulted in this power being able to maintain an on-time 
performance when handling an increase of three standard 
weight cars per train on trains Nos. 1 and 4 over and 
above what they were handling prior to modernization. 
This increased capacity has made it possible to handle 
the heavier train load due to increased passenger travel 
during the war emergency, and it may be said, that, by 
increasing the drawbar horsepower of each modernized 
locomotive, the railroad has acquired the equivalent of 
5,070 additional horsepower or approximately two addi- 
tional locomotives. However, in normal times when only 
10 or 11 cars are being handled, it is reasonable to ex- 
pect an average saving of 6 to 8 tons of coal per trip be- 
tween Chicago and St. Louis. 

The modernization of the ten P-16b class locomotives 
has resulted in a fuel saving approximating $100,000 an- 
nually, and has also resulted in a material reduction in 
the numberof double header locomotives formerly used 
to handle the increased train loads. 
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The C. T. C. Control Machine Is in a New Office Building at Iron Junction 


C. T. C. Speeds Ore on D.M. & LR. 


Project including five junctions, as well as 
5 miles of double and 6.5 miles of single 
“track, saves many stops for heavy trains 


’ i 10 SPEED up traffic, provide greater flexibility of 
operations, and avoid stopping heavy ore trains, 
the Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range has installed 

centralized traffic control on 5 miles of double and 6.5 

miles of single track, which includes five junctions at 

Keenan, Iron Junction, Wolf, Sprace and Sparta, all of 

which are in Minnesota. 

The D. M. & I. R. is one of the two railroads which 
haul ore from the Missabe and Vermillion iron ranges in 
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Sketch Showing 
the Location of 
the C. T. C. with 
Respect to Rail- 
road as a Whole 
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northeastern Minnesota, to ports at Duluth and Two 
Harbors on Lake Superior. From these ports, the ore is 
shipped in lake boats to various ports on the Great Lakes. 
The rail haul from the mines to Duluth and to Two Har- 
bors varies from about 70 miles to as much as 120 miles. 
In 1943, a total of 84 million tons of ore was hauled from 
this territory, of which the D. M. & I. R. handled 41,000,- 
000 tons. For 1944, the War Production Board has set 
a tentative goal of a total of approximately 90 million tons 
to be hauled from this territory. 


Heavy Trains 


The ore is handled in specially constructed hopper-bot- 
tom cars. One type of car, weighing 17 tons empty, will 
hold 47 gross tons of ore, and a second type, weighing 
22.5 tons empty, will hold 67 gross tons of ore. The 
trains are handled by Mallet-type locomotives which have 
a tractive effort of 140,000 Ib. The length of the trains 
varies from 125 to 180 cars. A train of 180 loaded cars 
makes a total of about 9,000 gross tons per train. With 
trains made up of this many cars, it is highly essential 
that they be kept moving from the time they leave the 
yards near the mines until they arrive at the yards near 
Duluth or Two Harbors. Likewise, from the standpoint 
of tonnage and grades, it is just as essential to minimize 
the number of stops for trains of empty cars being moved 
from the docks to the yards near the mines. If stopped 
where part of the train may be over a little rise or in a 
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sag, the draft gear may be damaged when starting. Fur- 
thermore, the time lost in accelerating one of these heavy 
trains is important, not only with reference to the train 
itself, but also to other trains being blocked out or de- 
layed because of the first train stopping. 


Routing of Trains 


A general practice followed previous to the war was to 
use the single-track Shaw cut-off exclusively for south- 
bound loaded trains between Sherwood and Keenan, from 
which point these trains moved on south over the double 
track to Duluth. On the other hand, the empty-car 
trains en route to Sherwood were routed over the double 
track north from Keenan through Wolf and then over 
the single track line to Sherwood. 

Because of Duluth being farther west, the lake boats 
save about six hours for each round trip by loading at 
Two Harbors rather than at Duluth, and this means that 
a boat can make more trips in a shipping season. Partly 
for this reason, and partly for mixing purposes, much 
more ore is being moved to Two Harbors than previously. 
A result is that, on the D. M. & I. R., more trains are being 
routed over the 5.6 miles of single track between Iron 
Junction and Sparta Junction, and also a certain num- 
ber of loaded trains are being routed from Sherwood east- 
ward via Wolf, Iron Junction and Sparta to Two Har- 
bors. On double track on the D. M. & I. R., trains are 
operated left-hand running. 

In the territory equipped with centralized traffic con- 
trol, one passenger train is operated each direction daily. 
Also a mixed train each way daily starts at Iron Junction, 
runs over the Biwabik branch to Spruce and then over 
the line to Eveleth. A local freight train is operated each 





a trainman swung the gate which caused signals on the 


double-track main line to be set at the Stop aspect. Then 
the trainman reversed the junction switch and the west 
switch of the crossover. The east switch was, and still 
is, equipped with a spring and buffer mechanism so that 
eastbound trains trail through. After the train had passed, 
the trainman placed the switches in normal position. 
When operating a westward train from the west-bound 
main track to the single track, the junction switch and 
the gate were handled by the trainman. 

At Iron Junction and at Wolf, no signals or interlock- 
ings were in service, the trains on certain routes being 
required to stop for trainmen to throw the switches. At 
Spruce Junction, 2.1 miles east of Iron Junction, a single- 
track line branches off and extends 2.7 miles to Eveleth, 
Minn. One mixed train, operated in each direction daily 
over this branch line, also uses the main track between 
Spruce Junction and Iron Junction. 


C. T. C. to Save Train Stops 


The elimination of numerous stops for heavy trains at 
Wolf, Iron Junction and Sparta, the desire to further the 
interests to safety in the handling of trains at these three 
points and increased track capacity between Iron Junction 
and Sparta (the only single track on the entire route be- 
tween Iron Junction and Two Harbors), were the prin- 
cipal objectives for installing the C. T. C. The War 
Production Board, when granting approval of this project, 
reduced the number of switch machines to be installed 
from 24 to 16, and reduced the number of electric locks for - 
hand-throw switches to 9. As approved by the W. P. B. 
and as installed, the project includes: (1) semi-automatic 
C. T. C, signals at the five junctions for authorizing train 
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Track and Signal Diagram of C. T. C. Territory Showing the Various Junctions 


way daily on the main line via Keenan, Iron Junction and ° 


Wolf. Approximately 90 to 92 train movements are made 
on the C, T. C. territory on an average day, and of this 
total, about 42 movements are made during the first eight- 
hour trick, and about 25 during each of the other two 
tricks. 


Stops at Hand-Throw Switches 


Prior to the installation of centralized traffic control, 
there was a mechanical interlocking at Keenan, which in- 
cluded a crossover between the two main tracks and a 
junction switch leading to the single-track Shaw cut-off 
to Sherwood. At Sparta, the junction was protected by 
a gate across the single-track line. When an eastbound 
train arrived on this single track line, it was stopped while 
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movements by signal indication, totaling 29 high signals 
and 11 dwarfs; (2) automatic block signaling for left- 
hand running on the double track and for either direction 
on the single track as well as distant signals, ‘totaling 8 
signals; (3) dual-control electric switch machines at the 
crossovers and junction switches, totaling 16 machines; 
and (4) electric locks on 9 hand-throw switches. 


The Control Machine 


At Keenan, power switch machines were installed at 
both ends. of the crossover and at the junction switch. At 
Sparta, power switch machines were installed at the 
junction switch and the west end of the crossover, the 
spring mechanism previously in use at the east end of the 
crossover being left in service as it was. At Wolf, power 
machines were installed on three switches and a spring 
mechanism at a fourth, as shown in the diagram. At 
Iron Junction power machines are used at the junction 
switch and certain crossovers, a spring mechanism being 
used at the north end of crossover 31. 

The C. T. C. control machine, which controls all the 
power switches and signals at the five junctions, is located 
in an-office at Iron Junction. This machine has 14 levers 
for controlling switches, 14 levers for controlling signals, 
5 toggles for controlling electric locks on hand-throw 
switches and 9 buttons for controlling maintainers’ call 
lamps. Associated with each lever is a set of lamps which 
repeat the positions of switches and the aspects displayed 
by signals. The illuminated track diagram has lamps 
which indicate the occupany of all sections of main tracks. 
The time coding system using two line wires is used to 
send controls from the office to the various field stations to 
control the signals and switches, as well as to return 
indications to the office. On account of fire hazard in 
the existing frame station, a new one-story concrete and 





Signal 44L at Iron Junction 


been found to meet the approval of enginemen better than 
placing the signals on bridges over the tracks. Steel was 
not available to construct signal bridges, even if they had 
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brick building was con- 
structed for the C. T. C. 
office. 

The signals are the searchlight 
type. Where practicable to do so, 
each signal is mounted on a mast at the 
immediate right of the track governed. 
On the double-track, trains are operated 
left-hand running and, in view of the fact 
that there is not sufficient clearance between tracks for 
signals, they were placed on masts at the left of the 
track governed. This practice applies to the six inter- 
mediate automatic blocks on the double track. Plac- 
ing automatic block searchlight signals at the left of the 
track governed, on masts of the proper height to bring 
the lens on a level with the engineman in the cab, has 
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been wanted, because of the restrictions due to the war. 

The absolute “Stop” aspect for high home signals on 
the D. M. & I. R., consists of two red lamps in a vertical 
row, and, therefore, each semi-automatic C. T. C. con- 
trolled high signal has two or more “arms” which in this 
instance are separate lamp units, either operative search- 
light units or fixed red units. As a general rule, the top 
searchlight unit governs over the straight track normal 
speed route, the second unit governs over a diverging 
medium speed route to a main track beyond. Where no 
medium speed route exists, the second “arm” is a fixed red 
marker. Correspondingly if there is a medium speed route 
but no high speed route, the top arm is a red marker, while 
the second arm is operative, as for example signal 34L at 
Iron Junction. 

(Continued on page 548) 
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New Erecting Shop from Old Steel 





The Walls of the Shop Were Coveréd 
with Corrugated Asbestos-Cement Siding 


Waits confronted with the necessity, in the face 


of the war-time shortage of steel, of providing a 

new erecting shop for handling its heavier loco- 
motives, the Southern Pacific solved the problem by re- 
trieving the steel frame of an abandoned shop building 
which had been dismantled several years ago, and re- 
erecting it at a new location at Sparks, Nev. As orig- 
inally built, the structure had brick walls, but when it 
was re-erected at the new site the steel frame was cov- 
ered with corrugated asbestos-cement siding, and, to 
compensate for the lack of stiffness in the end walls, two 
built-up timber columns, 50 ft. 6 in. high, were installed 
at each end. As another measure for conserving steel, 
only plain concrete was used in the floor and the pits of 
the shop at its new location; the only place where rein- 
forcing steel was used was in the concrete lintels of the 
enlarged doorways of an adjoining existing shop building. 


Additional Shop Capacity Needed 


This company has been using 4-8-8-2 simple-articulated 
locomotives in its heavy-duty freight service for a num- 
ber of years, and has been acquiring additional units of 
this type from time to time until it now has 195 in service. 
On the Northern district of the road, which includes the 
Portland, Shasta, Salt Lake, Western and Sacramento 
divisions, there was only~one shop, that at Sacramento, 
Calif., with facilities for handling these locomotives when 
heavy repairs became necessary. As the number of such 
locomotives in service increased, it became evident that 
additional shop capacity was essential, but it was equally 
evident that a special approach to the problem would be 
required because of the shortage of steel and other build- 
ing materials. 

Fortunately, the company had available in storage at 
El Paso, Tex., the steel frame of a structure of adequate 
dimensions that had formerly served as an erecting shop 
at that point for the Texas & New Orleans (Southern 
Pacific Lines in Texas & Louisiana), but which had been 
abandoned some years ago. The structure remained 
standifg until 1941, at which time an urgent need de- 
veloped for the property on which the building stood, 
and for this reason it was dismantled and the frame and 
other essential parts were stored nearby. 
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Southern Pacific reclaims frame 
from retired structure for con- 
struction of facility needed to 
provide additional capacity for 
overhauling heavy locomotives 


This structure was 252 ft. 8 in. by 80 ft. in plan and 
was of brick and steel construction, the roof being’ carried 
by Warren trusses with verticals, which had a clear span 
between the steel columns in the side walls. Except for 
the end bays, which were 26 it. 4 in. long, the roof trusses 
were spaced 20 ft. apart. For part of its length, the roof 
was surmounted along its center line by a monitor or 
clerestory, also with a structural steel frame. The in- 
terior of the building was served by a 200-ton traveling 
crane with two lifting beams, and a 15-ton auxiliary 
crane. Ample daylight illumination was provided by ex- 
tensive window areas in all sides of the building and in 
the clerestory, which were fitted with steel sash glazed 
with wire glass. 

At the time the building was dismantled in 1941, the 
steel frame was in good condition and it was considered 
probable that an opportunity would be provided to re- 
turn it to service at some future time. For this reason 
the work of taking down the building was performed with 
care to avoid damaging any of the essential parts. None 
of the members. were severed, and where it was necessary 
to separate adjoining members, it was done by burning 
out the rivets. 

The dimensions of this building and the capacity of 
the traveling crane were such that it could be used as an 
erecting shop for the 4-8-8-2 locomotives, and it was de- 
cided to re-assemble it for this purpose at the company’s 
engine terminal at Sparks, Nev., which is about three 
miles east of Reno on the main line of the Salt Lake 
division. 

The facilities at Sparks comprise the locomotive 
repair shop for this division. Prior to the construction 
of the new erecting shop, the facilities were capable only 
of making heavy repairs to the lighter types of power, 
and were used for making such repairs to locomotives 
from other divisions of the Northern district, as well as 
from the Salt Lake division. In providing the new erect- 
ing shop at Sparks it was contemplated that henceforth 
only 4-8-8-2 locomotives would be handled for heavy 
repairs at this point, and that the work of overhauling 
the lighter power would be transferred to other shops on 
the Northern district. 


The Situation at Sparks 


The principal units of the engine terminal at Sparks 
include a 37-stall enginehouse, with a 120-ft. turntable, 
and a main shop building, 120 ft. by 450 ft. in plan, which 
is located on the east side of the enginehouse. The 
northerly portion of this building is occupied by a ma- 
chine and erecting shop and is served by a 100-ton trav- 
eling crane. Also, there are 11 engine pits, each 45 ft. 
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long. It was largely because of the limitations of this 
crane and the fact that the pits were too short, that this 
shop could not be adapted to the handling of the 4-8-8-2 
engines, The blacksmith, sheet metal and boiler shops are 
also housed in this building. Paralleling the main shop 
building on its east side, and separated from it by a 
100-ft. strip of property, is the transfer table, which 
projects sufficiently beyond each end of the building to 
serve a shop track extending to the enginehouse. Two 
tracks extend into the main shop building from the engine- 
house, one into the erecting shop and the other into the 
building near its southerly end. East of the transfer table 
at its southerly end is an extensive car-repair yard. 

From the foregoing, it can be seen that the layout at 
Sparks was ‘such as to offer a suitable location for the 
new erection shop, namely, the space between the exist- 
ing shop building and the transfer table, and it was in the 
northerly portion of this space that the building was 
erected. 

Thus, without major alterations in the existing 
layout, it was possible to locate the new building in such 
a position that it has the advantage of being directly ad- 
jacent to the existing main shop on one side and to the 
transfer table on the other. This location also had the 
advantage that the new shop could be given a connection 
with the enginehouse by means of the existing track ex- 
tending into and through the old erecting shop. 


Connection with Existing Shop 


The new shop is so located that it is separated from 
the existing structure by a distance of 10 ft., and this 
space is roofed over to serve as a walkway between the 
two structures. Below this roof, the side wall of the new 
shop was not enclosed, and the existing engine doors in 
the adjacent wall of the older building were enlarged con- 
siderably, thus permitting complete freedom of move- 
ment between the two buildings. Incidentally, the walls 
of the existing shop are of brick construction, and when 
the door openings in the side wall were enlarged, a rein- 
forced-concrete lintel, supported by plain concrete door 
jambs, was installed in each’ opening. The brick thus 
removed was re-used in the construction of the new shop. 

As re-assembled at this location, the erecting shop was 
provided throughout with a floor of plain concrete 5 in. 
thick. Also, 11 engine pits 58 ft. long, likewise con- 
structed of plain concrete, were built, their length being 
ample to accommodate the 4-8-8-2 locomotives. There 
is an engine pit in each bay of the structure, except the 
one that is occupied by the track leading to the engine- 
house. 

For drainage, the floors of the pits are all pitched 
toward the westerly ends where a longitudinal drainage 
tunnel, extending the length of the building, connects 
all the pits. 


Wood Columns in End Walls 


In erecting the steel work for the building, the columns 
were placed on footings of plain concrete. As already 
noted, the walls of the structure were covered with corru- 
gated asbestos-cement siding, which was placed in a 
board-and-batten arrangement. In the side walls of the 
structure, the siding is fastened by means of screw nails 
directly to timber nailers secured to the columns and other 
steel members. In the end walls, where there are no steel 
members other than the end trusses and their supporting 
columns, the asbestos-cement siding was applied over 1-in. 
tongue-and-groove sheathing fastened to a system of wood 
framing. Because of the large areas of the end walls, it 
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was considered necessary to provide additional means of 
stiffening them against wind action, and, since the use of 
steel members for this purpose was out of the question, 
two large built-up wood columns were installed in each 
end wall, being supported on concrete footings. These 
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Partial Plan of- the Layout at Sparks, Showing the Location 
of the New Erecting Shop 





Construction View of the Shop, Showing Built-Up Timber 
Columns in the South End 





Lifting One of the Heavy Locomotives in the New Shop 
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columns reach from the floor level to the lower chord of 
the end roof truss, a distince of 50 ft. 6 in. 

Actually, each of the columns is an enclosed timber 
Warren truss, placed vertically, in which each chord 
consists of four 3-in. by 10-in. timbers, arranged in pairs. 
The diagonals, consisting also of 3-in. by 10-in. timbers, 
are placed between, and their ends bolted to, the pairs of 
timbers comprising the chords. To enclose the trusses, 
the sides of greatest dimension were covered with 2-in. 
by 8-in. tongue-and-groove sheathing, placed diagonally, 
while the smaller sides were covered with 2-in. by 16-in. 
timbers. In cross-section, the columns are 1 ft. 7 in. by 
4 ft. in dimensions. 


Built-Up Felt Roof 


In the east wall of the building, which faces the trans- 
fer table, an engine door was provided in each bay, and 
the pilasters between these doors were constructed of the 
brick taken from the doors in the existing structure. These 
openings are fitted with double sliding wood doors with 
glazed panels in their upper portions. In constructing 
the building, the original steel sash, reglazed with plain 
glass, was used wherever possible, but where this sash 
was unusable because of damage, or was missing, it was 
replaced with wood sash. The building has a built-up felt 
roof on 1-in. by 6-in. tongue-and-groove sheathing, but 
the roof over the clerestory is covered with corrugated 
asbestos-cement sheets. 

Both of the original traveling cranes were installed in 
the building in its new location. For heating the build- 
ing, six projection-type unit heaters were suspended from 
the roof members along the center-line of the structure. 
The interior lighting consists of a series of glass-reflector 
type fixtures arranged overhead along the center line, and 
metal reflectors along the side walls. Excellent daylight 
illumination is supplied by the large areas of sash in all 
four walls of the building and the clerestory, and to en- 
hance this effect further all steel work in the interior was 
painted a light color. 


New Transfer Table Installed 


Since the existing transfer table was not adequate to 
handle the 4-8-8-2 locomotives, it was necessary, in con- 
nection with the construction of the erecting shop, to 
build a new transfer table on new foundations. The 
project also included the construction of a new 200-ft. 
concrete stripping pit east of the transfer table, and the 
removal of the lye vats from their old location on the 
site of the new shop to a point east of the transfer table. 
In connection with this undertaking, the existing machine 
shop is being rearranged and modernized by the addition 
of a number of new machines. 

The work of building the new erecting shop was started 
in July, 1943, and finished in February, 1944, the first 
engine being lifted on the ninth of that month. While 
current operations in the shop are being restricted by the 
manpower shortage, it is expected that, when fully- 
manned, it will be capable of overhauling seven 4-8-8-2 
locomotives each month. 


Directors of the Project 


This project was undertaken under the general direc- 
tion of W. H. Kirkbride, then chief engineer of the 
Southern Pacific and now retired, and was completed 
under the supervision of his successor, E. E. Mayo. All 
construction work involved in the project was performed 
under contract by Robert E. McKee, El Paso, Tex. 
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C.T.C. Speeds Ore 


(C ontinued from page 545) 


At Keenan the distant signal $1.0 on the Shaw cut-off 
is near the top of a grade descending toward Keenan. 
If an ordinary Approach aspect were used on this signal 
and a southbound train proceeded, it might not be able 
to stop on the grade short of the home signal at Keenan. 
An arrangement could have been provided for trains to 
stop back of the distant signal until both the home and the 
distant signal were cleared but this would have caused 
extra train stops. For these reasons a special aspect was 
provided on this distant signal. In addition to the con- 
ventional three-aspect searchlight signal unit there is a 
lower “arm” which is normally extinguished, but when 
illuminated by C. T. C. it is green. 

By means of the annunciator bells and track occupancy 
lamps on the diagram, the operator in charge knows the 
location and progress of all trains on the main tracks. If 
a train on the main line is passing through Keenan when 
a southbound train on the Shaw cut-off “shows up” on the 
annunciator section, the operator can tell by his diagram 
lamps whether the main-line train will clear Keenan by 
the time the train from the Shaw cut-off arrives at 
Keenan. If so, he sends out a special control which 
illuminates the bottom unit of the distant signal $1.0 so 
that it displays a special aspect of yellow over green, 
which indicates to the engineman that the Keenan home 
signal is not as yet cleared for him but that he can let his 
train drift down under control toward Keenan, and that 
by the time he arrives the signal at Keenan will be cleared 
for him. This same special type of aspect is used on the 
two distant signals Q10 and H12 east and north of Wolf. 


“S” Signal at Spruce Junction 


Only one local train each way daily uses the switch at 
Spruce Junction, and, as this is a light train, no serious 
delay is occasioned by stopping to operate a hand-throw 
stand. For this reason no power machine was installed. 
but an electric lock, under C. T. C. control, was applied 
to this switch. Signals were installed to govern move- 
ments from the branch to the main line or vice versa. 
When a train on the branch approaches Spruce Junction, 
a track-occupancy annunciation appears on the C. T. i. 
machine. If the operator is ready for the train to occupy 
the main track and proceed to Iron Junction, he sends out 
a control which causes a letter “S” to be displayed in a 
lamp unit which, in effect, is a third “arm” on the signal 
30R. ane 

This aspect of red-over-red-over-“S,” indicates that 
the electric lock on the switch is unlocked so that 
the trainman can throw the switch, after which a yellow 
or a green aspect is displayed in the second arm, and the 
“S” is extinguished. Then the train enters the main 
track, and the switch is placed normal before departing. 

Similarly, the eastward signal 30L at Spruce Junction 
has an “S” unit, as the third “arm,” to instruct the train- 
fnan of an eastward train for the branch, when switch 
may be thrown. Then the red over yellow aspect 1s dis- 
played on signal 30L to authorize the train to move to the 
branch line. é 

This centralized traffic control project was installed by 
the railroad forces under the jurisdiction of Leland Clap- 
per, chief engineer, and under the supervision of W. E. 
Hawley, electrical and signal engineer, the major items 
of equipment being furnished by the Union Switch & 


Signal Company. 
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Frederick E. Williamson Dies 


REDERICK E. WILLIAM- 
SON, president until re- 
cently of the New York Cen- 

tral, died at his home in New York 
City, September 29—just a little 
more than six weeks after illness 
had forced him to retire from the 
top executive position which he had 
occupied for nearly 13 years. He 
was 68 years of age. 

This distinguished leader of the 
industry had spent his entire busi- 
ness career asa railroad man. When, 
acting upon the advice of physicians, 
he tendered his resignation to the 
board of directors on August 14, it 
was agreed “with great reluctance 
and deep regret” that he would re- 
linquish, as well, all responsibilities 
in subsidiary companies of the Sys- 
tem, but remain on in an advisory 
capacity until the end of this year. 

In making known Mr. William- 
son’s death in a letter to all em- 
ployees of the New York Central, 
President Metzman, who succeeded him on September 
1, warmly and accurately praised his predecessor as “‘a 
man of calm courage, outstanding force and recognized 
ability,” who had served the company and the entire 
industry “with honor.” 

General tribute was accorded the former president at 
the time of his retirement, the board noting that he had 
. exhibited exceptional leadership throughout the years of 
depression, and in the present war years, when the “prob- 
lems of management and operation became even more 
complicated and burdensome.” Widely loved and re- 
spected, he was known by the men on his road to be 
a “prodigious” worker. 

There is a story told of an earlier stage of his career 
which typifies his sympathetic but effective manner of 
dealing with personnel relations. Back about 1916, when 
he was superintendent of the Hudson division, he heard 
of the probable transgression of a certain employee, who, 
rumor had it, was coming close to a violation of Rule G. 
Believing that this man could best be influenced to his 
own benefit otherwise than by a personal rebuke, he 
called in the chairman of the Brotherhood grievance 
committee and said: 

“Can you not straighten So-and-So out so that his 
peccadilloes may not become a matter of discipline?” 
The chairman, it is said, could and did. 

As his later years brought him increasing dignity, he 
lost none of his earlier touch. During a recent wage 
negotiation, at times the atmosphere was charged with 
strain, After a particularly heated session, the represen- 
tatives of the contending sides took a brief recess during 
which the two groups kept to themselves. Then Mr. Wil- 
liamson came in. He made straight for the “other” side, 
and was soon shaking hands with “the boys,” and the 
tension vanished. 

Mr. Williamson was born at Norwalk, Ohio, June 14, 
1876. His early life was spent in Cleveland, where his 
grandparents had settled in 1810. He prepared for col- 
lege at the University School, in that city, and was grad- 
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Frederick E. Williamson 


uated from Yale University in 1898, 
with the degree of bachelor of arts. 
While at Yale, he learned teleg- 
raphy. 

After leaving college he applied to 
his uncle, Samuel E. Williamson, 
then general counsel of the New 
York Central, for a job on the rail- 
road. He was started as a clerk on 
the Mohawk division at Albany. 
Seven months later, he became claim 
agent on the same division. In 
another eight months he was ap- 
pointed agent at Rome, N. Y. While 
in this job, he took every advantage 
of the vacation season, assuming the 
work of one man after another, in 
order that he might learn exactly 
what each was doing. After a year 
and a half at Rome, he was trans- 
ferred to Utica as agent, then to 
Troy in the same capacity. 

He made his first appearance at 
headquarters in New York in 1903, 
as car accountant. In three years he 
became assistant superintendent of the Harlem division. 
Next followed work as superintendent of terminals at 
Albany. In 1910, he became assistant superintendent of 
the Mohawk division, later taking on the duties of super- 
intendent on the St. Lawrence division, at Watertown, 
and, in 1916, on the Hudson division. 





6’ Years on Western Railroads 


In 1917 and 1918, he was attached to the U. S. Rail- 
road Administration in New York, and for seven years 
acted as general superintendent and assistant to the gen- 
eral manager of the New York Central. Then followed 
the beginning of his six and one-half years away from 
the N. Y. C. In July, 1925, Mr. Williamson went with 
the Northern Pacific as vice-president in charge of oper- 
ation and maintenance. When he made the trip West in 
his business car, it is said he rode everywhere on the train 
except in his car, talking with the engineer, the trainmen, 
and with agents and employees all along the road. 

Three years later he became executive vice-president 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and the Colorado 
& Southern, in January, 1929, becoming chairman of the 
executive committee and president of these latter two 
roads. As president of the Burlington, he continued his 
habit of unostentatious efficiency. 

On January 1, 1932, he returned to the New York 
Central as president and director of the System and its 
subsidiaries. During the 22 days of government opera- 
tion of the railroads several months ago, Mr. William- 
son was commissioned a colonel in the Army and was 
one of seven regional officers in charge. He directed 
Eastern region activities. 

For many years he had been president of the Eastern 
Railroads Presidents’ Conference, a director and member 
of the executive committee, Association of American 
Railroads, and director of the Central of New Jersey. 
Mr. Williamson held memberships in the American Rail- 
way Engineering Association, New York Railroad Club 
and the Chicago Club. 
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Scholarly Inquiry Meritsa Welcome 


When scholars disseminate misinformation they injure 
themselves, as well as the railroads and the public — Some 
practical pointers on how to minimize misunderstanding 


By Ralph Budd, 


President, Burlington Lines 


Y approach to the question of the relationship of 

the corporation and the historian is that of a 

business man who is disturbed by inadequate and 
sometimes prejudicial use of facts by historians, and the 
possible effect upon the general welfare of conclusions 
based on misstatements. Both the business man and the 
historian want the writing and teaching of history to be 
factual and fair and as thorough as possible. In so far as 
imperfect knowledge of American history is due to lack 
of access by historians to corporate records, the cause 
should be removed. I cannot but feel that general agree- 
ment to such access by companies whose files have been 
preserved, will go a considerable way toward improving 
the situation. I do not see what harm could come from 
making such reports available to scholars, provided that 
in using them consideration be given to the ethical and 
legal standards of the time, with full appreciation of the 
political and competitive setting in which a business man 
has to work. The availability of corporate documents 
certainly should tend to prevent the making of careless 
or misleading statements which, without the records, 
might go unchallenged. 


Current Reports Frequently Inaccurate 


That misleading assertions will not be wholly elim- 
inated through this or any other means is shown by 
biased treatment of more or less current events. Of 
course, not all such accounts are the work of historians, 
but numerous reports from schools indicate that some 
teachers of history do not hesitate to accept and use 
biased writings. The attacks being made upon business 
and the individuals who manage it, despite an ample 
supply of facts, account to a large extent for the reluc- 
tance of corporations to make their records available in- 
discriminately to everyone. 

Some special considerations enter into my feelings 
about the historian. The great influence which the teacher 
and writer of ‘history may have on the youth of Amer- 
ica—hence the potential effect of their teachings and 
writings on the future of the country—seems to me to 
impose special restraint in the exercise of their excep- 
tional opportunities. To them are entrusted our most 
precious possessions—our children. Does not the prin- 
ciple, an axiom in administration, that authority and re- 
sponsibility must go hand in hand apply also to those 
who wield such strategic power in forming the opinions 
of youth? Does not their enjoyment of academic free- 
dom put teachers peculiarly,on their honor? Should these 
things not tend to make them meticulously careful to 





a meeting of the Economic History Association at Princeton, N. J., on 
September 29—as a commentary on a paper by Dr. Stanley Pargellis, of 
the Newberry Library, Chicago. An earlier paner by Dr. Pargellis on this 
same general subject was published in Railway Age of February 26, 


page 416. 
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separate what they state as fact from what they state as 
opinion, and should not their opinions be carefully iden- 
tified as such and the opposing views and reasons which 
support them also be given? 


The Scholar’s Peculiar Responsibility 


There may be no difference in the quality of honor 
which we have a right to expect from the banker and 
that which we have a right to expect from other business 
men, but, some way, it always seems worse for a banker, 
whose special function is safeguarding depositors’ funds, 
to default in his trust, than it does for the ordinary man 
to lose other people’s money entrusted to him. Similarly, 
when facts and truths are misused by the scholar who is 
honor bound to respect them, it seems more shocking 
than for the layman to misrepresent. in such matters. 

In general, the business man is concerned with imme- 
diate problems, while it is usual for the scholar to empha- 
size long-range developments. I am not sure that the 
business man who has to plan for the comparatively near 
future and act promptly is unaware of the long-range 
possibilities. He has, however, no choice but to deal 
principally in terms of the present, and he must assume 
some risks. For him to delay in fear of uncertainties 
ahead would bring an end to progress. Indeed, his ven- 
turesomeness may bring into being new forces powerful 
enough to upset trends based upon the past, and to 
nullify the prophecies of social scientists and historians. 
This has happened. 

But even if a business man should have a flair for 
contemplation of the long future, he does not have the 
time to follow that inclination with any degree of thor- 
oughness. Nevertheless he cannot, and I think he does 
not, entirely overlook long-range possibilities. 


Written Records Are Incomplete 


The historian will do well to note that, even if every- 
thing in a company’s files is located and properly oriented, 
there will be gaps in the record because there will be 
missing from the written the considerable oral discus- 
sions which precede and often lead to decisions of policy 
and the action to follow. Such talks occur for the most 
part in informal meetings and are not recorded. These 
unavoidable breaks make it important to get the most 
complete records possible and to investigate as wide an 
area of activity as possible so as to know and understand 
about the general conduct of a company’s affairs and the 
various undertakings of its officers. Only in that way 
can the best over-all judgment be formed as to the char- 
acter of the individuals and the ideas underlying the poli- 
cies which they formulated. 

I recently endeavored—because the matter was then 
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current and facts both recorded and unrecorded could be 
made immediately and completely available—to have a 
scholar whose objectivity would be unquestioned to un- 
dertake an examination into certain rather large and far- 
reaching corporate financing. The transaction was looked 
upon generally as quite constructive and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, without any dissent, held it to be 
in the public interest; yet United States Senator Ship- 
stead made a savage attack upon the plan and more than 
one financier did likewise. These widely circulated charges 
were sufficient to cause considerable adverse public com- 
ment and it seemed worth while to obtain an unbiased 
report on all the facts so that such a report, as well as the 
contemporary press accounts of the financing, would be 
made a part of the record for future students. 

After all, present misstatements, unless corrected now, 
may lead tomorrow’s historians into serious errors, no 
matter how conscientious they may be. It was a great 
disappointment and, I think, a loss to the cause of eco- 
nomic and business history that such a “spot” research 
job could not be undertaken. 


How to Learn Railroading’s Elements Quickly 


The suggestion that those who are to write the history 
of a corporation or industry should obtain some first- 
hand knowledge of it from-active working experience is 
not so easy to comply with, as it is to make corporate rec- 
ords available. The great value of such “inside” knowl- 
edge cannot be denied. Actually, it is not so simple to 
carry out the suggestion in a way that will be effective. 
For one thing, the time available for getting the experi- 
ence is short and it should be kept in mind that “a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing.” 

Higher railway officers commonly have worked first in 
one department and then in another and some of them are 
quite familiar with roadway, equipment, transportation, 
accounting and traffic problems. Not many, even after 
years of service, have had the opportunity to work in all 
of those departments because it takes too long to become 
proficient or even fairly familiar with each kind of work. 
Usually they are experts in their own fields. Merely to 
ride over track and walk through shops for a few weeks 
or months would result in such superficial impressions 
that it does not appeal to me. Working temporarily in 
any one department would tend to produce an inadequate 
conception of the organization as a whole, like the blind 
man feeling one part or another of the elephant. 

If the type of inside knowledge that is desirable per- 
tains to corporate policies, their sources, how they are 
worked out and put into effect, I am inclined to think 
that there are certain offices on a railroad where a rela- 
tively brief experience might be valuable, and short ex- 
cursions into other departments might then be made to 
considerable advantage. The primary offices I have in 
mind are those which deal with personnel, and those 
which handle the records of physical improvements. 


Study Personnel and A. F. E.’s 


In the personnel office it would not take very long to 
become generally familiar with the relations between the 
company and its employees and how some aspects of that 
relationship are administered. Some of the controlling 
factors would come to be understood, such as the oppor- 
tunities for advancement, and the limitations of various 
kinds upon employees, and upon the company in consid- 
ering promotions and other rewards of merit. The method 
of hiring and training employees, provisions for health, 
accident, and life insurance would be disclosed as well as 
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the general attitude of the company towards its em- 
ployees and vice versa. 

Each railroad improvement is covered by a form en- 
titled “Authority for Expenditure” prepared in accord- 
ance with the accounting and valuation rules of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. These forms, known as 
“A. F. E.’s”, constitute the basic data for accounting and 
valuation. Any work that involves capital expenditure is 
covered by such a form. It includes a description of the 
work that is to be done, the estimated cost, how it is di- 
vided between capital, operating, and other accounts, and 
the reason for making the expenditure. Upon a single 
large railroad several thousand A. F. E.’s will be made 
each year, covering many millions of dollars. Each of 
these A. F. E.'s is literally a piece of painstaking research ; 
incidentally, they provide the best possible answer to the 
loose but frequent charge that railroads do not under- 
take enough research work. The preparation of some of 
them requires months of careful study and the support- 
ing papers contain extensive calculations of a highly 
special character. 

A careful examination of these documents and the files 
which support them will, I think, come nearer to reveal- 
ing the policy of the company as regards physical and 
technical improvements and service than will any other 
procedure. The origin of the idea behind the project will 
often be found to be in some local or division office, and 
in practically all cases the progress of the recommenda- 
tions upward to higher officers and eventually to the board 
of directors for approval is very illuminating. 

Some companies have what are called “R. F. A.’s”, 
(“Requests for Authority”), which are more formal than 
ordinary letter recommendations; if an R. F. A. passes 
muster with successive levels of officers, it eventually be- 
comes an A. F. E. It would be feasible also for a scholar 
to go into the record of R. F. A.’s and learn the fate of 
those which were not approved, the reasons for their 
failure, as well as to trace the successful ones. It seems 
quite practicable to acquire first-hand knowledge of the 
personnel work and, my thought is, a study of Authorities 
for Expenditure might prove to be something which the 
student could take hold of, which would lead to an in- 
telligent view of the company’s side of many questions. 


No Job for Zealous Special Pleaders 


The result of my thinking on the general subject of the 
relations of the corporation and the historian is that I feel 
there should not be any conflict. An enlightened cor- 
poration management certainly should not want to influ- 
ence the historian by any means except by making sure 
that he has access to all pertinent facts. At the same 
time, management not only has a right but a duty to in- 
sist that no zealot shall take advantage of access to com- 
pany records and improperly use them for furthering 
some theory of his own on the ground that the end justi- 
fies the means, or on any other ground. 

It seems to me that it comes finally to a matter of good 
faith, which after all is no different from what we must 
employ in ordinary affairs. We deal with reputable mer- 
chants because we believe they are honest and will not 
misrepresent their wares.-In respect to his integrity I 
believe the historian is no different from the business man. 
A certain number no doubt will operate under a question- 
able code, just as a certain number of business men will 
take advantage of an opportunity to further what they 
think are their own interests. But the vast majority in 
each calling is both reputable and responsible. These are 
the men, I think, who should work as closely together 
as possible. 
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Railroads-in-War News 





Manpower Shortage 
Is Critical on Coast 


O.D.T. finds yards and sidings 
congested; San Francisco 
area is hardest hit 


A critical shortage of railroad workers 
in the San Francisco Bay area is causing 
congested freight yards and sidings and 
slowing up the movement of war freight, 
according to Col. J. Monroe Johnson, di- 
rector of the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation, in a September 29 appeal to quali- 
fied persons in other parts of the country 
to seek employment with the roads affected. 


Train Crews Needed—Reports received 
by .the O. D. T. indicate, according to 
Colonel Johnson, that “as many as 4,000” 
more railroad employees are needed now 
on the Pacific coast. The special need, he 


said, is for switchmen, firemen and brake- . 


men, and the “crisis is most serious in the 
San Francisco Bay area.” Because over- 
seas shipments en route via the bay ports 
and materials consigned to war plants in 
that area are in danger of being held up 
by the labor shortage, according to the 
O. D. T. director, the situation provides 
“striking evidence that the westward shift 
of war transporation is giving American 
railroads a most difficult war job.” 

The O. D. T. statement went on to point 
out that roads serving the San Francisco 
Bay area are advertising widely in the 
newspapers and over local radio stations in 
an effort to recruit employees, working 
through the Railroad Retirement Board 
and in co-operation with local O. D. T. 
and War Manpower Commission repre- 
sentatives. The regional W. M. C. has es- 
tablished a top priority rating for hiring 
switchmen, firemen, and brakemen, of which 
the Southern Pacific alone was said to need 
577 immediately. This road was arranging 
to furnish new employees free transporta- 
tion to San Francisco from eastern points, 
according to the statement, and had ar- 
ranged for physical examination to be 
given in the locality where recruitment 
takes place. 


Trains Stalled by Crew Lack—In the 
month of August the port of San Francisco 
handled 22,855 cars of export freight, as 
compared with 16,486 in August, 1943, or 
an increase of 38.6 per cent, according to 
Colonel Johnson, and “the logic of the war 
situation indicates a continued increase.” 

The O. D. T. statement pointed’ out that 
records disclose “numerous” délays of 
freight trains in‘the San Francisco Bay 
area because trains could not be dispatched 
on account of lack of crews. During the 
first 16 days of September, it added, an 
average of 17.6 switch engines were idle 
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daily in the San Francisco terminals be- 
cause of a lack of yard crews. It was 
further stated that “railroad sidings as far 
south as Santa Barbara, Calif., and as far 
north as Klamath Falls, Ore., have been 
tied up because cars were not moved in the 
San Francisco yards.” 


2 Million Tons of Coal Monthly 
Handled by Sandusky Docks 


For the second straight month the San- 
dusky, Ohio, coal docks of the Pennsyl- 
vania transferred more than two million 
tons of coal from railroad cars to ships, 
another record for the 1944 season in 
which a number of new marks have been 
established. Coal unloadings at Sundusky 
docks in September, this year, reached 
2,049,000 tons, and in August, 2,066,257 
tons, Never before August had the two 
tnillion mark been reached in any one 
month. The best monthly record prior to 
August and September, 1944, was Septem- 
ber, 1943, when 1,829,930 tons of coal were 
transferred from the rails to ships by the 
Pennsylvania’s three unloading machines. 

With the large amount of coal under 
load in its yards at Sandusky ready for un- 
loading and with a number of trains enroute, 
the Pennsylvania expects to equal the rec- 
ord for the entire season of 1943 of 10,885,- 
486 tons by October 4. 


Sees Need for Continued Work 
on Transport Conservation 


The possible early defeat of Germany 
will not end transportation difficulties, in 
the opinion of the Transportation Commit- 
tee of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, which last week issued a 
statement urging continuance of wartime 
measures of conservation and efficiency. 

“Wartime demands,” the committee said, 
“continue to tax the capacity of our domes- 
tic transportation facilities, and critical 
months lie ahead. The apparent imminence 
of the fall of Germany does not promise 
early transportation relief. On the con- 
trary, termination of the war in Europe 
will necessitate immediate stoppage of ma- 
terials and men en route and their diver- 
sion to other destinations via domestic or 
international transportation facilities, which 
in most cases are already loaded to ca- 
pacity. There must be no thought of relaxa- 
tion at this time. The situation calls for con- 
tinued and intensified cooperation of ship- 
pers and carriers to load avid unload freight 
cars and trucks promptly and fully and 
keep them moving, and for the many other 
measures for conservation and efficiency of 
wartime transportation which have proved 
so effective in this national emergency... . 
Only continuation of this cooperation with 
unabated vigor will assure maintaining the 
remarkable record of vital contribution to 
the war effort which transportation has so 
far achieved.” 


Advises on Returning 


Veterans to Rail Jobs 


Report tells how it may be 
done with minimum 
of dislocation 


Policies and methods by which railroad 
management may, with a minimum of dis- 
location, discharge its obligation of veteran 
reemployment, are set forth in a report on 
“Reemployment of Ex-Service Men and 
Women,” which the Railroad Committee 
for the Study of Transportation has re- 
ceived from its Subcommittee on Labor 
and Personnel. The subcommittee is one 
of 15 at work on the research program 
sponsored by the Association of American 
Railroads and operating under the direction 
of A.A.R. Vice-President R. V. Fletcher. 


250,000 Railroaders at War—The re- 
port points out that planning for the re- 
employment of the returning veterans “is 
one of the most important tasks facing rail- 
road management.” There are at present 
“more than dne-quarter of a million” rail- 
road employees in the armed forces and 
merchant marine, and many of them are 
entitled to be returned to their railroad 
employment under the provisions of the 
Selective Service and Merchant Marine 
acts. While the subcommittee predicts that 
“difficult situations will arise,” it notes 
certain factors which will “tend to reduce 
the number of problems.” 

Listed in the latter connection is the fact 
that demobilization of the armed forces 
will be gradual ; the indicated need for more 
railroad employees during the demobiliza- 
tion period than before the war; the rail- 
road industry’s familiarity with the “senior- 
ity” principle; and the fact that some 
former railroaders will not want to return 
to railroad jobs. It is recommended that 
each railroad appraise its own situation 
and organize itself accordingly, to give 
special attention to the returning veteran. 


Special Staff May Be Needed—Rail- 
roads with large numbers of employees, it 
is suggested, may want to set up a “special- 
ized staff or bureau.” In any event, it is 
urged that all possible lessons for “the 
greater task ahead” be learned from current 
experience in the reemployment of veterans 
who are being dischargd in smaller num- 
bers. “Those charged with this responsi- 
bility,” says the report, “should be fully 
cognizant of the need for infinite patience 
and sympathetic understanding. They will 
interview the returning applicants and give 
them counsel. They will match the men 
with jobs. They will confer on mutual 
problems with labor representatives. Final- 
ly, they will serve as the railroad’s point of 
contact with the Selective Service System, 
the Veterans Administration and other 
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interested government agencies. Where 
veterans are rehired through the normal 
prewar employment channels, methods 
should be devised to insure special handling 
of the reemployment problem,” 

Meanwhile, the subcommittee looked 
over some interpretations with regard to 
compliance with the law, and found them 
of “doubtful legality,” and “in direct con- 
travention of labor agreements and prac- 
tices under the Railway Labor Act.” It 
recommended careful consideration of this 
subject by counsel. 


Legal Status of Service Man—The law 
provides that a company which em- 
ployed a. veteran in other than a tem- 
porary capacity prior to his federal service, 
shall restore him to his former position or 
to “a position of like seniority, status and 
pay unless the employer’s circumstances 
have so changed as to make it impossible or 
unreasonable to do so,” provided the 
veteran: (a) has an honorable discharge 
certificate; (b) is qualified to perform the 
duties of the position; (c) makes applica- 
tion for reemployment within 40 days after 
his discharge. A veteran who is thus re- 
stored to a position cannot be discharged 
without cause for one year; and he must be 
considered to have been on furlough or 
leave of absence during his period of federal 
service, and shall not suffer loss of seniority 
thereby. 

Noting that the foregoing are “general” 
terms, the subcommittee goes on to point 
out that the employer who seeks light must 
depend to a large extent on official and 
semi-official interpretations. It sets forth 
some of the more important interpretations 
which have been voiced either in court or 
by administrative officials. 


Contravene Union Agreements—These 
include the position taken by Selective 
Service that qualified veterans are entitled 
to reinstatement “even though it necessitates 
discharge of a non-veteran with greater 
seniority.” This is one of the rulings which 
the subcommittee believes is of “doubtful 
legality,” and refers to counsel. Another 
Selective Service interpretation, found by 
the subcommittee to be “in conflict with 
seniority provisions,” is that which stipu- 
lates that an employer may not require a 
veteran to accept reemployment at a new 
location if the employer is still in business 
at the place of former employment. 

From this and other comment on the legal 
provisions and interpretations, the report 
proceeds to discuss in turn the favorable 
factors listed above. Then comes recom- 
mended procedure for handling the return- 
ing servicemen which is along specific lines, 
getting into such matters the need for a 
personnel inventory, reemployment of the 
disabled, upgrading returning servicemen, 
and the employment of veterans with no 
pre-war experience. The latter will be par- 
ticularly nen-railroaders who have been 
assigned to units of the Military Railway 
Service—“a valuable source of the type 
of youthful potential leadership material the 
railroads will need, particularly for the im- 
provement of their supervisory organiza- 
tions.” 

Employment of M. R. S. Men—Em- 
ployment of these non-railroad veterans, 
the report adds, “should be considered as 
complimentary to the basic job of assimi- 
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lating the former employee veterans. How- 
ever, the emphasis will be different—it will 
be upon the employment of young men of 
exceptional capabilities.” Meanwhile some 
of the returning railroaders will need train- 
ing in “short brush-up courses to acquaint 
them with new methods, rules, and prac- 
tices.” 

Members of the subcommittee are : Chair- 
man L. W. Horning, vice-president, New 
York Central; A. M. Hartung, vice-presi- 
dent, Railway Express Agency; George A. 
Kelly, vice-president, Pullman Company ; 
D. P. Loomis, executive director, Associa- 
tion of Western Railways; L. L. Morton, 
assistant vice-president, Louisville & Nash- 
ville; J. B. Parrish, vice-president, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio; E. B. Perry, manager of 
personnel, New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford; C. R. Young, manager of personnel, 
Illinois Central. Its previously-published 
reports are the “Partial and Progress Re- 
port on Railroad Personnel Problems,” 
which was reviewed in the Railway Age 
of November 27, 1943, page 871; and the 
“Special Report on Public Relations Train- 
ing for Railroad Employees,” noted in the 
article entitled “Plans Well in Hand,” 
which appeared in the issue of January 1. 
1944, page 6. 


Large Railroad Lumber Orders 
Now Under L-335 


Purchases of large quantities of lumber 
by operators of transportation systems, 
formerly regulated by P-142, the trans- 
portation equipment order, are now gov- 
erned by the lumber control order, L-335, 
the War Production Board announced on 
September 29. The change was made by 
Direction 5 to P-142, which stipulates that 
the 110 per cent quota established in the 
order does not apply with respect to any 
operator who is a Class I consumer under 
L-335. 

A Class I consumer is one who requires 
more than 50,000 board feet of lumber per 
quarter, or who purchased more than 50,000 
board feet in the previous quarter. The 
W. P. B. announcement explained that a 
Class I consumer, who is an operator of 
a transportation system, may use the rating 
assigned to him in P-142; but is permitted 
to order and receive lumber in any quarter 
only to the extent authorized on Form 
W PB-3640. 


Steel Casting Price Increases 


Locomotive crane castings, with the ex- 
ception of shoes and treads, are given an 
increase of six per cent in their ceiling 
prices, while the maximum prices of rail- 
way dump car and tank car castings are 
raised 17 per cent under Amendment No. 
13 to Revised Price Schedule No. 41, is- 
sued this week, with an October 9 effective 
date, by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. Power shovel castings are linked 
with the locomotive crane castings for the 
six per cent increase, while another change 
provides higher maximum prices for quan- 
tities of 1,000 or more railway ballast car 
castings “by the institution of a new quan- 
tity differential.” 

The O. P. A. announcement explained 
that the changes are designed “to help in- 
sure continued production of power shovel 
and locomotive crane castings, and to bring 


railway dump car and tank car castings 
into line with a general increase in ceil- 
ings of miscellaneous freight car castings 
granted January 15, 1944.” In connection 
with the new quantity differential on rail- 
way ballast car castings, it is further ex- 
plained that the January 15, 1944, increase 
“did not actually result in a 17 per cent 
increase on quantities of 1,000 or more,” 
and the present action “assures this full 
return on these sales.” 

Among other changes made by the 
amendment is that wherein “two typograph- 
ical errors in the ceilings for miscellaneous 
freight car castings as established January 
15, 1944, are corrected.” The O. P. A. re- 
ported that the amount of the price in- 
crease for power shovel and locomotive 
crane castings was one of the only two 
provisions of the amendment with respect 
to which there was a difference of opinion 
between O. P. A. and the Steel Castings 
Industry Advisory Committee. 


Sorensen and Baylis Resign 
From O. D. T. Positions 


August L. Sorensen, associate director 
of the Division of Materials and Equip- 
ment, Office of Defense Transportation, and 
Arthur E. Baylis, assistant director of the 
Division of Traffic Movement, resigned ef- 
fective October 1. Mr. Sorensen is return- 
ing to his former position of manager of 
stores of the Erie with headquarters at 
Hornell, N. Y.; and Mr. Baylis, a former 
assistant to the vice-president in charge of 
traffic, New York Central, has gone back 
to that road as foreign freight traffic man- 
ager with headquarters at New York. 

Mr. Sorensen has been succeeded at 
O. D. T. by F. Berkeley Robins, a former 
Chesapeake & Ohio assistant general su- 
pervisor of bridges and buildings, who has 
recently been on the staff of the Combined 
Production and Resources Board. Mr. 
Baylis’ successor is S. P. Kelly, who has 
been connected with O. D. T. railway ac- 
tivities since April, 1942, previous to which 
he was associated with the traffic depart- 
ment of the St. Louis Southwestern. 


General Ross Holds Forth 
in Office on Wheels 


As a yacht carries a dinghy, to go places 
the yacht can’t—so the business car of the 
Transportation Corps’ chief in France takes 
along its dinghy in the form of a jeep. To 
facilitate his visits to French field in- 
stallations and to enable him, as well, to 
hold conferences with officers while on 
trips, Major General Frank S. Ross, chief 
of the Transportation Corps, European 
Theater of Operations, recently requested 
a special two-car traveling office and 
garage. Accordingly, a former first-class 
railway coach was procured, and all but 
two compartments removed. A dining room, 
kitchen, conference room and sleeping quar- 
ters were added, and eaptured German 
chairs and rugs now give a suggestion of 
comfort to the general’s office on wheels. 
His garage car is a shortened heavy French 
freight car, especially adapted to hold a 
command car, jeep and sleeping quarters 
for the drivers. 

The reconversion job was the work of 
the railway shop company sponsored by 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. 
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GENERAL NEWS 





Plan Is Filed for 
Pullman’s Divorce 


Disclosed that Pennsylvania 
plans own sleeping and 
parlor cars 


A series of hearings by a special three- 
judge court to determine the future opera- 
tion of the railway sleeping car business of 
the Pullman Company appeared to be the 
next step in the Government’s anti-trust 
proceedings, when, on October 2, Pull- 
man, Inc., notified the court that it had 
elected to sell its sleeping car business and 
retain its railroad car manufacturing busi- 
ness in compliance with an anti-trust decree 
entered on May 8, 1944 and also filed a 
plan of segregation “for hearings and ap- 
proval.” The plan, which the court took 
under advisement, embodies the proposals 
made to railroads by Pullman, Inc., on 
August 30, (and reported in Railway Age 
of September 9, page 406) suggesting the 
formation of a railway-Pullman sleeping 
car company which would take over and 
operate the present sleeping car business 
of the Pullman Company. 

Although 263 parlor and 7 private cars 
are not included under any of the provisions 
of the decree, it is the purpose of the Pull- 
man Company to make separate sale of 
these cars and their equipment; first offer- 
ing the parlor cars for sale to the individual 
roads to whom the Pullman Company has 
furnished parlor car service. 

As was reported in the article in the 
September 9 Railway Age, the plan places 
a valuation of $81,352,222 on the proper- 
ties. Of this amount $42,168,551 consists 
of heavyweight standard sleeping cars, 
shops, laundries and inventories, and $39,- 
156,671 consist of lightweight cars which 
would be sold to the new company unless 
purchased by individual railroads. 


Offers Cars, Not Stock—The proposal 
deals with physical properties rather than 
shares of stock bécause, “for numerous 
reasons, it would appear to be impracticable 
for Pullman, Inc., to sell, or for the pro- 
posed new company to purchase stock of the 
Pullman Company with that company’s 
more than ten years of unsettled tax lia- 
bilities, its not-definitely-calculable liabili- 
ties under the Pullman Company’s pension 
plan for employees, the large volume of 
uncompleted settlements with the railroads 
on contract periods ending in 1943 and 
1944, the complications arising from out- 
standing minority shareholders in the Pull- 
man Company which Pullman, Inc., has 
never been able to acquire and numerous 
other similar open-end items.” 

When the plan was filed with the court, 
Pullman, Inc., revealed that the Pennsyl- 
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vania proposes to own and operate its own 
sleeping car service but pointed out that 
“the ownership and operation of sleeping 
cars by an individual railroad or the for- 
mation of a regional group of railroads 
would not be incompatible with the objec- 
tive contemplated and need not affect the 
formation of a less than all-inclusive pool 
through ownership and operation of the 
remaining sleeping car properties by those 
railroads that desire to co-operate to that 
end.” 


A Non-Railroad Buyer, Maybe—It is 
anticipated that when tHe court holds hear- 
ings on the plan, representatives of various 
railroads will appear as “interested parties” 
to the plan and present railroad reaction to 
Pullman’s suggestion. It is also expected 
that one. or two non-railroad interests 
might offer to buy the properties. 

Should the railroads decide not to pur- 
chase the properties or should the court 
fail to approve Pullman’s plan, other 
courses remain open. Pullman, Inc., which 
under the decree has until October 5, 
1945, to segregate its sleeping and manu- 
facturing businesses, may submit other 
plans or the court may formulate and make 
effective its own plan. 


N. Y. C. to Operate Cleveland 
Livestock Facilities 


Arrangements for continuing livestock 
loading and unloading services at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, have been worked out by the 
interested railroads in accordance with a 
plan whereby the New York Central will 
lease and operate the Cleveland Union 
Stock Yards Company’s “railroad” facili- 
ties, which the Livestock Terminal Serv- 
ice Company has received authority from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
abandon. N. Y. C. has filed with the com- 
mission an application for authority to 
execute the lease and operate the facilities, 
while all roads serving Cleveland (includ- 
ing N. Y. C.) have filed a joint statement 
outlining the plan and events leading up 
to the formulation. 

In authorizing the Livestock Terminal 
Service Company to abandon operation of 
the loading and unloading facilities, the 
commission had stipulated that arrange- 
ments would have to be made by either the 
railroads or the Stock Yards Company to 
continue the service. 


Signs Act Permitting Fare Cuts 
for Military Personnel 


President Roosevelt last week signed 
H.R. 5196, the recently-enacted Interstate 
Commerce Act amendment which clarifies 
section 22 so as to remove any doubt as to 
the authority of common carriers to grant 
reduced fares to personnel of the armed 
services while on furlough or for a period 
of 30 days following their discharge. 


8 Mos. Net Income 
Was $451,000,000 


Net railway operating income 
for same period was 


$758,574,913 


Class I railroads in August had an esti- 
mated net income, after interest and rent- 
als, of $63,000,000 compared with $84,471,- 
665 in August, 1943, according to the 
Bureau of Railway Economics of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads. In the 
first eight months of 1944, they had esti- 
mated net income of $451,000,000 compared 
with $612,842,733 in the corresponding 
period of 1943. 


Net Has Fallen for 15 Mos.—The Au- 
gust net railway operating income, before 
interest and rentals, was $101,363,891 com- 
pared with $132,271,087 in August, 1943, 
August being the fifteenth consecutive 
month in which the net earnings of the 
carriers has shown a decline. The eight- 
months net railway operating income was 
$758,574,913 compared with $972,297,169 in 
the same period of 1943. 

In the twelve months ended August 31, 
the rate of return on property investment 
averaged 4.23 per cent compared with a 
rate of return of 6.06 per cent for the 
twelve months ended August 31, 1943. 

Operating revenues for August totaled 
$836,184,024 compared with $800,177,331 in 
August, 1943, while operating expenses to- 
taled $538,490,196 compared with $467,256,- 
973 in the same month of 1943. Gross in 
the first eight months totaled $6,281,293,315 
compared with $5,937,652,210 in the same 
period of 1943, an increase of 5.8 per cent; 
operating expenses amounted to $4,141,324,- 
793 compared with $3,564,265,297, an in- 
crease of 16.2 per cent. 

Class I roads in the eight months paid 
$1,249,773,602 in taxes compared with 
$1,272,188,314 in the same period of 1943. 
For August alone, the tax bill amounted 
to $178,059,159, a decrease of $5,927,927 or 
3.2 per cent under August, 1943. Fifteen 
Class I roads failed to earn interest and 
rentals in the eight months, of which eight 
were in the Eastern district, one in the 
Southern region, and six in the Western 
district. 


Results in the East and South—Class 
I roads in the Eastern district in the eight 
months had an estimated net income of 
$197,000,000 compared with $249,747,960 in 
the same period of 1943. For August, their 
estimated net income was $26,700,000 com- 
pared with $37,010,007 in August, 1943. 

Those same roads in the eight months 
had a net railway operating income of 

(Continued on page 562) 
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Great Lakes Board 


Has Presidents’ Day . 


Woodruff urges that users of 
transport pay costs, White 
lauds research 


“Railroad Presidents’ Day” was observed 
at a Cleveland luncheon on September 27 
by the Great Lakes Regionat Advisory 
Board, in cooperation with the Traffic Club 
of Cleveland and the Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce, in conjunction with the six- 
tieth regular meeting of the board. The 
speakers were: E. A. Dougherty, assistant 
general manager of the New York Central; 
R. E. Woodruff, president of the Erie; and 
R. B. White, president of the Baltimore & 
Ohio. 


Union Chiefs There Too—Honored 
guests included J. W. Davin, president of 
the New York, Chicago & St. Louis; Carl 
E. Newton, president of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio; F. A. Gideon, president of the New- 
burgh & South Shore; E. W. Smith, vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania; George Dur- 
ham, executive vice-president of the Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie; D. B. Robertson, presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen & Enginemen; A. F. Whitney, 
president of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen; and Alvanley Johnston, presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers. 

“Never in railroad history,” Mr. White 
said, “has there been so much research and 
planning as is now being done by and for 
the railroad industry and I can only con- 
clude that rarely have we had better pros- 
pects of ‘going places.’” Mr. White cited 
various predictions of national income which 
amounted to 125 billion or more for some 
years to come and concluded that, since 
freight traffic and national income have been 
rather consistent bedfellows in the past, 
the volume of freight traffic should be quite 
satisfactory after the war. 

“It seems reasonable to believe,” he con- 
tinued, “that the enforced travel of the 10 
million men and women in our armed forces, 
not to mention the traveling of their rela- 
tives and friends, will result in the greatest 
travel urge, on their part and on the part 
of the American people as a whole, in our 
history.” 


Who Should Pay for Transport ?—Mr. 
Woodruff discussed restrictive legislation 
contending that if highways and airlines 
are to be extended at public expense, the 
cost should be amortized by charges to the 
users. Continuing, he said: “There is now 
considerable agitation about discriminatory 
freight rates in various sections of the coun- 
try, and we cannot help but feel that this 
agitation is brought about for political rea- 
sons. We are opposed to political rate- 
making. Rate-making is too complex a 
subject to be determined by politicians, who 
admittedly are not specialists in that field. 


Big Trains Permit Good Wages—“As 
we are opposed to political rate-making, so 
are we opposed to political job-making, 
such as the ‘full crew’ laws, whereby an 
extra man just rides the trains and is as 
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necessary as a fifth wheel on a wagon. We 
are opposed to train-limit bills. It is only 
by the use of large locomotives, pulling long 
trains of heavy cars, by the use of better 
machines and facilities, that the railroads 
have been able to pay the higher wages and 
keep freight rates down as they have.” 

Mr. Dougherty reviewed the develop- 
ment of Cleveland, due in large part to the 
railroads, from its incorporation in 1814 to 
the sixth largest city with a population of 
1%4 million and to the fifth largest indus- 
trial city in which 2,700 plants produced 
three billion dollars of manufactured goods 
in 1943. 


Car-Shortage Impending?—The rail- 
roads are now at a very critical period in 
their ability and capacity to meet the im- 
pact of the load which will confront them 
during the ensuing weeks and months and 
are closer to a car shortage than they have 
been in 20 years, W. C. Kendall, chair- 
man of the Car Service division of the 
Association of American Railroads, warned 
those attending the morning session. “Car- 
loadings,” he explained, “are approaching 
the annual peak. Ton-miles are at an all- 
time high. The length of haul has gone 
beyond all previous calculations, with the 
end not yet in sight. While new cars are 
coming off the production line, their re- 
ceipts are not greatly in excess of retire- 
ments. There are actually fewer service- 
able box cars available than at the cor- 
responding period of one year ago. Due to 
continued and uninterrupted use of equip- 
ment and difficulty in maintaining adequate 
repair forces, there must inevitably follow 
a slight degrading of equipment. 

“Movements for account of the military 
are now increasing due to the increased 
tempo of activity on both the European and 
the Western Pacific fronts. With the pos- 
sible cessation of hostilities on the Euro- 
pean front, supplies for the occupied coun- 
tries will flow in increased quantities, and 
there will simultaneously be a great in- 
crease in traffic for the west coast, thus 
increasing the average haul and longer 
turning time for cars. 


Peak Crop Movement—“The wheat 
production of the country tops 1,110,000,000 
bushels this year, as compared with. 836,- 
000,000 in 1943, and a 10-year average of 
760,000,000. Soya beans, to mention a com- 
paratively new and somewhat localized crop, 
increased 160.3 per cent over the 10-year 
average for 1933-43. Sorghum grains in 
the southwest, now coming in, will run 45 
per cent ahead of the 10-year average. 

“Taking all these things into considera- 
tion, we must indeed find some way to 
stretch our transportation machine’s ca- 
pacity to meet these added loads. This can 
be done in only one way. There is no more 
equipment to be had on short notice. Each 
one of us must do more than we have ever 
done before toward creating increased car 
efficiency.” 

Changes in the methods of production 
and distribution of steel and other products 
after the war were predicted by H. D. 
Rhodehouse, general traffic manager of the 
Republic Steel Corporation, who also fore- 
saw greater use of lightweight steels in the 
construction of both passenger and freight 
equipment. 


Justice Dept. Seen 
Ousting the I. C. C. 


Atlantic shippers learn anti- 
social effect of policy 
Biddle proposes 


The future and welfare ofall forms of 
transport may depend upon whether trans- 
portation is to be regulated by such admin- 
istrative agencies as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission created by Congress for 
that purpose, or by the Anti-Trust Divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice, R. V. 
Fletcher, of Washington, D. C., vice-pres- 
ident of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, declared before the sixty-fifth regu- 
lar meeting of the Atlantic States Shippers 
Advisory Board in New York on Octo- 
ber 5. 


Two Contradictory Bosses—Address- 
ing a joint luncheon of the board and the 
Traffic Club of New York, Mr. Fletcher 
said that a transportation system adequate 
to meet the needs of commerce and hational 
defense cannot be preserved “if transporta- 
tion companies are to be regulated in their 
most vital concerns by the changing whims 
and fancies of those who may be clothed 
with a little brief authority, rather than 
by a responsible agency of Congress, in- 
formed by experience and free from politi- 
cal influence.” Answering attacks made by 
officials of the Department of Justice 
against the so-called “conference method” 
of initiating railroad rates, Mr. Fletcher 
maintained that this method “is not only 
highly desirable, but also absolutely essen- 
tial to the orderly conduct of the business 
of transportation.” 

“In its ultimate analysis,” he explained, 
“this system does no more than to give 
effect to the principle that before important 
revisions in rates are entered upon, the 
proposed changes should be openly and 
freely discussed among the interested car- 
riers and the interested shippers. 


More Jobs for Lawyers—“Without 
such conferences, it might be necessary for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
suspend every rate filed with it in order 
that interested parties might be heard as to 
the reasonableness and fairness of the 
rates. Such a course of action would en- 
tail upon the Commission, upon the car- 
riers and upon the users of transportation 
a burden too heavy to be borne. Every 
rate change would lead to litigation and 
such a volume of work and such crippling 
delays that rates would no longer be flex- 
ible and responsive to business needs.” 

If Congress were to pass a law providing 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shall make rules and regulations governing 
the conduct of rate bureaus, and that the 
carriers would not be subject to prosecu- 
tion under the anti-trust law when they 
observe these rules, the transportation agen- 
cies “could go forward confidently on the 
road to a larger field of usefulness, unham- 
pered by the meddling of the Anti-Trust 
Division,” Mr. Fletcher concluded. 


A Cautious View on Car Supply—In 
(Continued on page 561) 
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Reinstated Freight 
Rate Increase Asked 


Railroads urge commission to 
restore Ex Parte 148’s 
suspended schedules 


The railroads on October 5 asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to rein- 
state on January 1, 1945, the Ex Parte 148 
freight rate increases which have been 
under suspension since May 15, 1943. The 
request, coming in a reply to the commis- 
sion’s September 21 order reopening the 
proceeding, stressed the carriers’ need for 
the additional revenues “so that they will 
be in a financial condition to take care of 
the great amount of deferred maintenance 
that is accumulating because of the war and 
other improvements necessary for the 
maintenance of adequate service in the post- 
war period.” 


Post-war Expenditures at Stake—The 
reply also emphasized how the combination 
of increases of more than 25 per cent in the 
level of railroad wages and prices of ma- 
terials, with freight rates no higher than 
before the war, “endangers the possibilities 
of post-war improvement to plant and 
equipment, better service and sustained em- 
ployment.” 

Operating costs, the reply continued, 
increased more than $1,100,000,000 since 
1940, due to increases in wages and prices, 
the increase in that period in railway labor 
unit costs being approximately 27 per cent, 
while the prices of materials and supplies 
have advanced approximately 29 per cent. 

“Tt is,” the railroads said, “only because 
of the unprecedented increase in the volume 
of the traffic that has come to them during 
the war that the railroads have been able 
to show relatively favorable operating re- 
sults in spite of these large increases in 
operating costs, and with no increase in 
their own charges since 1938, except the 
increases in freight rates and charges herein 
authorized from March 18, 1942, to May 
15, 1943, and since under suspension, and 
the small increase in passenger fares au- 
thorized by the Commission herein. It is 
thus clear that when and as the volume of 
traffic recedes from its present abnormal 
level and even approaches the pre-war 
level, the railroads will find themselves in 
most serious financial difficulties.” 

It is pointed out that since May, 1943, 
the month in which the freight rate in- 
creases were suspended, the net railway 
operating income for each month has shown 
a decrease compared with the corresponding 
month of the preceding year. This also 
is true of their net income. In many months, 
the decreases have been well in excess of 
30 per cent. 


Less Traffic During Reconversion— 
With the termination of the European war, 
the reply went on, the railroads expect a 
substantial decline in the volume of their 
traffic, assuming the continuance for some 
time of the war with Japan. During the 
reconversion period of 18 to 24 months, 
which can be expected following the ces- 
sation of hostilities in Europe, a continuing 
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decline to a much lower level is expected. 


Following the reconversion period, an 
increase in traffic but to a level considerably 
below the 1944 volume is anticipated. 

“A decrease of 20 per cent in their pres- 
ent level of traffic,” the railroads added, 
“with no change in the present level of 
rates, fares and charges and of wages, prices 
and other elements of operating cost, would 
result in .an annual net income of about 
$350,000,000. With a level of traffic 30 
per cent below that for 1944, which would 
still be considerably more than petitioners 
had in 1929, their net income would be 
about $100,000,000, and many of the rail- 
roads would be in a critical financial con- 
dition. With traffic as much as 40 per 
cent below 1944, there would be a substan- 
tial deficit in net income for the railroads 
as a whole. 


Must Spend Huge Sums—“The rela- 
tively favorable operating results obtained 
by the railroads during the war have been 
due in no small degree to the phenomenal 
increase in their passenger traffic due to the 
movement of military personnel, the cur- 
tailment of motor vehicle operations because 
of the gasoline shortage, the increase in 
national income, and other causes. The 
railroads cannot hope to retain a reasonable 
share of the passenger traffic after the war 
without the expenditure of huge sums for 
improved passenger motive power and pas- 
senger cars. 

Old freight equipment that has been 
kept in service beyond its economic life, 
through expensive repairs, should also 
be replaced. Substantial expenditures also 
will be required to meet specific demands for 
special types of equipment, and, in order 
to hold the freight and passenger traffic it 
will be necessary to make heavy expendi- 
tures for improvements of track to permit 
the necessary increase in speed and regu- 
larity of performance. Many other expen- 
ditures for general rehabilitation will have 
to be made. 

“The foregoing recital indicates the prin- 
cipal considerations upon which petitioners 
rely in support of this motion, namely, (1) 
that under the present level of rates and 
operating costs a small decrease in their 
present volume of traffic will seriously im- 
pair the ability of the railroads to provide 
adequate and efficient railway transportation 
service, and (2) that their present traffic 
is abnormal, is due to war conditions and 
is certain to shrink substantially upon the 
termination of the war in whole or in part. 

“Petitioners should not be forced to wait 
until that shrink comes before being per- 
mitted to avail themselves in full of the 
slight increases in their freight rates and 
charges heretofore authorized herein.” 


Jobs Depend on Earnings—The reply 
also pointed out that one of the most serious 
problems with which our country will be 
faced upon the termination of the war will 
be that of guarding against large scale 
unemployment. 

“The railroads,” the reply added, “should 
contribute and are anxious to be in a posi- 
tion to contribute toward the solution of 
that problem instead of being compelled 
to add to its difficulties through radical 
reductions in their purchases of materials 
and supplies and curtailment of their forces 
necessitated by inadequate earnings.” 





Finds Two Roads at 
Fault in Accidents 


I. C. C. calls protection inad- 
equate; wants a block 
system installed 


In two recently released reports of train 
accident investigations conducted by the 
Interstate: Commerce Commission under 
the supervision of Chairman Patterson, 
each involving a collision between a pas- 
senger train and a freight, the railroads 
have been held at fault for failure to pro- 
vide adequate safeguards for the movement 
of trains, and establishment on the lines 
involved of “an adequate block system” has 
been recommended. 


Train Order Operation—One investi- 
gation dealt with a rear-end collision. at 
9:28 p. m. on August 27 on the Chicago. 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific at Tripp, 
S. D., on the line between Mitchell, S. D., 
and Sioux City, Iowa. In this case a stand- 
ing 53-car extra freight train was struck 
in the rear by eastbound passenger train 
No. 116, consisting of a locomotive, one 
mail-express car, one baggage car, one 
coach, and one sleeping car, all of steel- 
underframe construction. The passenger 
train was moving about 30 m.p.h. when it 
collided with the freight. Both trains re- 
mained on the track, and damage was con- 
fined to the passenger engine and caboose 
and two rear cars of the freight. One per- 
son carried under contract was killed and 
two passengers and one employee were 
injured. 

Trains in the territory involved were 
operated by timetable and train order, and 
there was no block system in use. “The 
only provisions for spacing following trains 
was by the time-interval method enforced 
by operators at open stations, and by fusees 
dropped by flagmen. The rules required that 
the following train be spaced at least 10 min- 
utes behind the preceding train.” In this 
case, however, a train order had been is- 
sued to both trains giving the extra freight 
authority to proceed ahead of the passen- 
ger until overtaken, but this order did not 
restrict the movement of the following 
train. which thus was authorized to oper- 
ate at the maximum authorized speed of 
60 m.p.h. until it reached a point where 
speed had to be reduced to enable it to stop 
at Tripp, where both trains involved in the 
accident were required by another order to 
meet a westbound train. 


Got Stop Signal Too Late—The extra 
freight reached Tripp about 33 minutes be- 
fore the collision occurred and stopped on 
the main track between the siding switches. 
The flagman said he proceeded to the rear 
immediately and placed two torpedoes on 
the track about 2,800 ft. back of the caboose. 
He was returning to his train when he 
saw the reflection of the headlight of the 
following train. He signaled the approach- 
ing train to stop, using a lighted red fusee. 
The engineman on the passenger train as- 
serted their train exploded no torpedoes, 
and that no warning signal was visible to 
them until they were about 800 ft. from the 
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rear of the standing freight. The engineer 
then moved the brake valve to emergency 
position, but the distance was insufficient 
to stop the train. 

The report pointed out that “the book 
of operating-rules of this carrier contains 
manual block rules which provide, among 
other things, that a following train may be 
permitted to enter a block occupied by a 
proceeding train, other than a passenger 
train, under train order and clearance from 
authority indicating that the block is oc- 
cupied. Under this authority a following 
train is required to proceed in such man- 
ner that it can be stopped short of a pre- 
ceding train. If these rules had been in 
effect in the territory involved the crew 
of the following train would have received 
definite information that the preceding train 
was occupying the main track within the 
same block. However, under an adequate 
manual block system a passenger train 
would not be permitted to enter an occu- 
pied block, and had such a system been in 
effect this accident would not have oc- 
curred.” 


In Manual Block Territory—The sec- 
ond investigation dealt with a head-end col- 
lision at 8:05 a. m. on August 30 on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio near Walbridge, Ky., 
a station on that road’s single-track Big 
Sandy subdivision about 28 miles south 
(east by timetable designation) of its 
junction with the main line near Ashland, 
Ky. Again a standing freight train was 
struck by a passenger train, and in this 
case one employee was killed and 68 pas- 
sengers and 7 railway, postal and express 
agency employees were injured. This ac- 
cident occurred in a dense fog on a 4 deg. 
35 min. curve. 

In the territory involved trains were 
operated by timetable, train orders and a 
manual block system. The westbound 
freight, Second No. 85, which consisted of 
a locomotive, 113 cars and caboose, was 
given a clearance form at Chapman, a sta- 
tion 3.78 miles east of the point of collision, 
which authorized it te proceed on its time- 
table authority to Louisa, the next open 
station, 4.32 miles beyond the point of col- 
lision. The eastbound passenger train, No. 
36, which consisted of an engine, two mail- 
express cars, one express car, and four 
coaches, all of steel construction, received 
a clearance form at Louisa authorizing it 
to proceed to Chapman on its timetable 
authority but requiring it to meet Second 
No. 85 in the block. 


Tonnage Trains Held Main Track— 
Under the rules governing operations in 
this territory, a train admitted to a block 
under authcrity of such a clearance form 
could proceed at maximum authorized 
speed (50 m.p.h. for passenger trains) 
throughout the block, but would expect to 
meet an opposing train at Walbridge, the 
one intermediate siding. As the inferior 
train, the freight was required to clear the 
main track at Walbridge not later than 
7:44.a. m. It arrived at a point about 2,100 
ft. east of the east siding switch at 7:41 a. m. 
and stopped there, since it was customary 
for such full tonnage trains to remain on 
the main track while opposing trains took 
the siding. The front brakeman said he 
proceeded ahead of his train about 4,600 
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ft. and placed two torpedoes on the rail, 
then returned about 1,400 ft., at which 
point he observed No. 36 approaching and 
gave stop signals with’a lighted red fusee. 

As No. 36 was approaching Walbridge 
the speed was about 25 m.p.h. When the 
torpedoes placed by the freight’s flagman 
were exploded, the engineer of No. 36 
made a service brake pipe reduction, and 
the train proceeded at about 20 m.p.h., pre- 
pared to stop if flagman’s signals were 
seen. No flagman’s signals were seen, how- 
ever, and since Second No. 85 was not on 
the siding at Walbridge, the only siding 
within the block, the engine crew on the 
passenger train thought the portion of the 
block ahead was clear, and so proceeded. 
Due to poor visibility resulting from fog, 
they first became aware of the standing 
freight when its headlight reflection was 
seen at a distance of a few hundred feet. 
The brake valve was moved to emergency 
position, but the collision occurred before 
the brakes became effective. 

No. 36 was moving about 30 m.p.h. when 
the accident occurred. The engines of both 
trains were derailed and badly damaged 
and the first car of the passenger train was 
slightly damaged. 


Meeting Point Not Specified—The 
commission’s report commented as follows: 
“Under the manual block rules in effect in 
this territory, opposing movements within 
a block are authorized by the issuance of a 
clearance form which contains information 
that trains are to meet within the block. 
The clearance form does not specify at 
what siding intermediate to open block of- 
fices the trains are to meet and does not re- 
strict the authority of the superior train 
to proceed if the inferior train has not ar- 
rived at the intermediate siding. In the 
case under discussion, the crew of the su- 
perior train had only indefinite information 
as to the movement of the inferior train, 
and the crew of the inferior train had no 
information concerning the movement of 
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the superior train other than the schedule 
in the timetable, although the superior train 
was about 16 min. late on its schedule at 
Louisa. 

“It was a long-standing practice on this 
line for a heavy freight train, such as the 
inferior train, to hold without train order 
authority the main track at a meeting 
point with a passenger train, and the crew 
of the inferior train was following the 
practice in this case. The weather was ex- 
tremely foggy, there was no train order 
issued to establish a meeting point between 
the trains, and the manual block system in 
use provided no protection for the move- 
ment of these trains. Under these condi- 
tions the only protection afforded in this 
case was flagging signals given by a mem- 
ber of the crew of the inferior train, and 
the flagging signals were not seen by the 
crew of the passenger train. 

“Tf an adequate block system had been in 
use in this territory, these opposing trains 
would not have been permitted to occupy 
the same block simultaneously, and this 
accident would not have occurred,” the re- 
port concluded. 


A. A. R. Board Meeting 


Directors of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, meeting in Washington, 
D. C., on September 29, appointed three 
regional committees to report on what 
should be done with respect to taking over 
the sleeping-car and parlor-car operations 
now conducted by the Pullman Company. 
Also, two new members of the board were 
elected—Gustav Metzman, president of the 
New York Central, who succeeds the late 
F. E. Williamson, and F. G. Gurley, pres- 
ident of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
who succeeds E. J. Engel. 

Office of Defense Transportation repre- 
sentatives at the meeting were Director 
Johnson, Deputy Director Young and 
Homer King, executive assistant to the di- 
rector. Colonel Johnson discussed the trans- 
portation problem which would come with 
Germany’s defeat, pointing out that the 
shift in traffic to the Pacific coast would be 
such as had never before confronted the 
railroads. He expressed the opinion that 
the German fold-up would bring no drop 
in traffic as measured by ton-miles; for 
while the tons carried might decline, the 
longer hauls to the west coast would hold 
up the ton-miles. 


Gets Show Cause Order on Block 
Signal Installation 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
by Chairman Patterson, on September 28 
served a show cause.order on the New 
York Central, as lessee of the Big Four, 
allowing that road until October 30 to file 
a formal return to the order giving its 
grounds, if any, for not being required to 
install on specified portions of its Ohio 
division “a suitable block signal, auto- 
matic train control, cab signal or other 
system to provide increased protection.” 

The order was issued following the com- 
mission’s investigation of a derailment at 
Deer Creek, Ohio, on April 7, caused by 
a train entering an open switch at a high 
rate of speed, and was based upon a find- 
ing that “at the point of this accident, and 
at other points on the Ohio division, there 




















are facing point switches over which trains 
are operated at high rates of speed, and 


protection is inadequate.” The segments 
of line on which installations would be re- 
quired if such an order should be issued 
are: Berwick, Ohio, to Hill Siding; Glen 
Echo to Springfield Yard; Burt to Fifth 
Avenue, Columbus; Miami Crossing, Col- 
umbus, to East Street, Springfield; and 
Cold Springs to Drawbridge, Dayton. 


Status of U. P. Police Employees 


Examiner Claude A. Rice has recom- 
mended in a proposed report that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission amend its 
outstanding orders defining work as that 
of employees and subordinate officials to 
include the work performed by (a) the 
special agents below the rank of division 
special agent, and the watchmen, train 
riders, and guards employed in the special 
agents department of the Union Pacific, 
and (b) the depot, freight house, yard, and 
reservoir watchmen, and guards employed 
by the Ogden Union Railway & Depot Com- 
pany. 

In making this recommendation the ex- 
aminer rejected U. P. and Depot Company 
petitions which had asked that the work of 
the special agents be excluded for the 
reason, among others, that the efficiency 
and loyalty of employees engaged in pro- 
tective service might possibly be impaired 
“through membership in a labor union and 
affiliation with members whom they are di- 
rected to report or remove from railroad 
premises if found drinking liquor, smoking 
or doing other prohibited acts while on 
duty.” Granting of the petitions was op- 
posed by the National Council of Railway 
Patrolmen’s Unions and the Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks. The examiner’s recom- 
mended finding in this connection is that 
the commission “is not authorized by the 
statute to make order grounded on public 
policy.” He also stated that about 4,000 
railroad police employees out of an esti- 
mated total of 6,000 in the United States are 
already members of unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. 


Freight and Passenger Trains 
Collide on North Western 


The “Calumet,” fast merchandise train of 
the Chicago & North Western, ran into the 
side of a passenger train, occupying a cross- 
over, at Missouri Valley, Iowa, at 7 :30 p. m. 
on September 28, killing 9 persons, of 
whom 3 died in a hospital, and injuring 75. 
Train No. 203, the passenger train, was 
enroute from Minneapolis, Minn., to 
Omaha, Neb., and at Missouri Valley was 
moving from the north-south line and 
across the right or eastbound track to the 
left or westbound track. 

The Calumet was traveling on the right 
or eastbound track from Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, to Chicago and ran into the second 
car from the locomotive of No. 203, derail- 
ing five passenger cars of which three 
turned over. Automatic train control is in 
operation on the Chicago & North Western 
between Council Bluffs and Chicago, while 
in addition manual Cross-over operations at 
Missouri Valley are protected by the dis- 
patcher and by switch stand lamps and 
hand signals. According to a preliminary 
investigation, the brakeman of the passen- 
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ger train had placed a fusee of the east- 
bound track prior to the hand throwing of 
switches and the engineman of the Calumet 
had made an emergency application of the 
brakes. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended September 30 totaled 912,999 cars, 
the Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on October 5. This was an in- 
crease of 14,332 cars or 1.6 per cent above 
the preceding week, an increase of 2,355 
cars or 0.3 per cent above the corresponding 
week last year, and an increase of 5,713 
cars or 0.6 per cent above the comparable 
1942 week. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended September 23 totaled 898,667 cars, 
and the summary for that week, as com- 
piled by the Car Service Division, A. A. R., 
follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For the Week Ended Saturday, September 23 


District 1944 1943 1942 
eT 165,856 172,313 163,016 
Allegheny ..... 195,083 197,043 186,606 
Pocahontas .. 53,636 56,044 56,412 
Southern ...... 123,340 116,003 127,245 
Northwestern .. 141,485 152,768 146,412 
Central Western 143,171 138,210 139,605 
Southwestern . 76,096 74,930 78,131 





Total Western 











Districts . 360,752 365,908 364,148 
Total All Roads 898,667 907,311 897,427 

Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products . 49,832 53,214 47,948 
Live stock ... 21,829 23,657 20,201 
ER edd +40 175,177 179,814 171,394 
Sn. casdouess 13,720 14,928 14,019 
Forest products. 44,029 43,684 50,062 
Be a cocci a hu 75,567 87,147 78,134 
Merchandise l.c.1 107,559 102,606 89,865 
Miscellaneous .. 410,954 402,261 425,804 
September 23 .. 898,667 907,311 897,427 
September 16 .. 892,358 902,766 903,099 
September 9 ... 825,953 834,670 814,897 
September 2... 898,450 901,075 887,960 
August 26 .... 905,724 904,057 899,405 





Cumulative Total, 
39 Weeks ... 32,507,934 31,508,394 32,239,824 
In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 

ended September 23 totaled 74,397 as com- 
pared with 74,871 for the previous week, 
and 72,874 for the corresponding period 
last year, according to the compilation of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rece’d from 
Total for Canada Loaded Connections 
Sept. 23, 1944 .. 74,397 37,919 
Sept. 16, 1944 . 74,871 38,331 
Sept. 9, 1944 65,905 35,745 
Sept. 25, 1943 .. 72,874 40,548 
Cumulative Totals for Canada 
Sept. 23, 1944 .. 2,644,909 1,459,012 
Sept. 25, 1943 .. 2,479,676 1,518,795 
Sept. 26, 1942 .. 2,440,950 1,285,393 


I. C. C. Service Orders 


Restrictions on reconsignment and di- 
version of refrigerator cars loaded with 
potatoes, other than sweet, have been made 
effective October "4 by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s Service Order No. 
240, on the ground that such cars are being 
reconsigned or diverted excessively, af- 
fecting the car supply situation. The 
order applies both to intrastate and inter- 
state commerce, and to shipments originat- 
ing on or after the effective date. It 
requires carriers not to allow more than 
two reconsignments or diversions of such 
cars before arrival at destination (or switch- 


ing limits thereof), and not to permit at 
destination more than one change in name 
of consignor or consignee or of place of 
unloading, or both if included in a single 
order. 

Effective October 4, Service Order No. 
180, as amended, has been vacated and 
superseded by Revised Service Order No. 
180, under which the same sliding scale 
demurrage charges applicable to refriger- 
ator cars held beyond free time are re- 
tained, but a provision is added to make 
the order applicable to cars held for load- 
ing or unloading and “to detention to any 
refrigerator car held for loading or yn- 
loading at any inland point or at any port, 
whether for domestic loading or unloading 
or for transshipment by water.” 

The provisions of Service Order No. 224, 
limiting icing and reicing of certain re- 
frigerator cars, have been suspended as 
to all affected commodities and territories 
except potatoes originating in sections of 
Oregon and Idaho designated in General 
Permit No. 6 under that order, effective 
October 2. 


Frank McManamy Dies 


Frank McManamy, a member of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission from 1923 
until 1939, died after a long illness at his 
home in Daytona Beach, Fla., on October 
3. He was 74 years old. When he left the 
commission in 1939, after President Roose- 
velt had appointed Commissioner J. Haden 
Alldredge as his successor, Mr. McManamy 
closed ‘a 28-year career in government serv- 
ice, having. become associated with the 
Bureau of Locomotive Inspection as as- 
sistant chief inspector in 1911. 

After leaying the commission Mr. Mc- 
Manamy served as a member of the Har- 
riman Memorial Medal Committee of 
Award. Also, he served for some time as 
trustee of the Chesapeake & Ohio and Pere 
Marquette stock holdings in the National 
Carloading Corporation, a freight for- 
warder. 

Mr. McManamy’s last term on the com- 
mission expired on December 31, 1937, but 
President Roosevelt waited until 1939, to 
make the Alldredge appointment, thus leav- 
ing Mr. McManamy to carry on for nearly 
a year and a half under that Interstate 
Commerce Act provision which stipulates 
that an incumbent shall remain in office 
until his successor qualifies. Cmmissioner 
Alldredge was sworn in on May 1, 1939. 
Mr. McManamy, who retained his member- 
ship in the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen & Enginemen, had been regarded 
as a commissioner who understood labor’s 
problems; and the President’s failure to 
reappoint him was protested by the rail- 
way labor organizations, who were ap- 
peased a couple of months later when Mr. 
Roosevelt appointed the present commis- 
sion chairman, William J. Patterson, to 
succeed former Commissioner B. H. Meyer. 

Mr. McManamy was born at Fallen Tim- 
ber, Pa., on September 3, 1870, and was 
educated at normal school and Traverse 
City (Mich.) Business College. After serv- 
ing from 1911 until 1913 as assistant chief 
inspector of the Bureau of Locomotive In- 
spection, he was promoted to chief inspector, 
remaining in that position until 1918. Dur- 
ing the 1918-1920 period he was assistant 
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director of transportation for the United 
States Railroad Administration; and from 
1920 until 1923, the chairman of its com- 
mittee on design of standard locomotives 
and cars, and in charge of construction and 
maintenance of all railroad equipment. As 
noted above, Mr. McManamy was a mem- 
ber of the I.C.C. from 1923 until 1939; 
and he served also as chairman of the 
commission’s committee on safety appliance 
rules. In addition to his membership in 
the B. of L. F. & E., Mr. McManamy was 
a member of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, and the Traveling 
Engineers Association. 


Forecast 0.9 Per Cent Rise in 
4th Quarter Loadings 


Freight car loadings in the fourth quar- 
ter of 1944 are expected to be slightly 
above actual loadings in the same quarter 
in 1943, according to estimates compiled by 
the 13 Shippers’ Advisory Boards. 

On the basis of those estimates, loadings 
of the 28 principal commodities will be 
9,531,701 cars in the fourth quarter of 1944, 
compared with 9;442,744 actual car load- 
ings for the same commodities in the cor- 
responding period in the preceding year, 


Milwaukee Track Foreman Gets 
Medal of Honor 


President Roosevelt has bestowed a medal 
of honor om Roy A. Powers, 616 Market 
street, Rockford, Ill., a Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul & Pacific track foreman, for 
his rescue of an aged woman from the 
path of an approaching passenger train 
on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at 
Rockford on June 14, 1943. The award 
was made upon recommendation of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, under the 
Act of February 23, 1905, which provides 
for bronze medals of honor in recognition 
of outstanding feats of bravery connected 
with saving of life upon railroads. 

Mr. Powers and the woman he rescued— 
Mrs. Hulda Swenson, 74 years of age— 
were both seriously injured, the commis- 
sion’s announcement pointing out that they 
are “still confined to hospitals, more than 
one year after the accident.” 

The rescue occurred about 7 a. m. on the 
date specified. Mr. Powers was standing 
near his parked automobile, at the north 
side of Rockford’s Blackhawk avenue and 
about 30 ft. east of the Burlington main 
track, when he saw Mrs. Swenson walking 
westward on the opposite side of the street, 
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Actual loadings Estimated loadings Per cent 
fourth quarter 1943 fourth quarter 1944 Increase 
194,206 180,477 7.1d 
983,118 1,046,401 6.4 
1,159,955 1,239,137 6.8 
1,151,101 1,159,185 a 
989,294 998,891 1.0 
698,947 724,796 3.7 
355,243 374,204 5.3 
1,236,743 1,241,979 0.4 
758,623 670,250 1.7d 
457,223 472,400 3.3 
701,938 9.5d 
439,189 4.4 
317,164 4.2 
9,442,744 9,531,701 0.9 











or an increase of nine-tenths of one per 
cent. Ten of the thirteen boards estimate 
in increase in carloadings for the fourth 
juarter compared with the same period in 
1943, but three estimate decreases. 

The table shows actual loadings for each 
district in the fourth quarter of 1943, the 
sstimated loadings for the fourth quarter 
of 1944; and the percentage of increase or 
lecrease. 

The 13 boards expect an increase in the 
loading of 14 of the commodities listed, 
and a decrease in 14. Among those show- 
ing the increases are the following: Agri- 
cultural implements and vehicles other than 
automobiles, 28.4 per cent; citrus fruits, 
11.7 per cent; other fresh fruits, 18.1 per 
cent; manufactures and miscellaneous, 9.5 
per cent; hay, straw and alfalfa, 6 per cent; 
‘oal and coke, 4.8 per cent; all canned 
goods, 4.8 per cent; fertilizers of all kinds, 
4.2 per cent; fresh vegetables other than 
potatoes, 3.9 per cent, and cottonseed and 
products except oil, 3.6 per cent. 

Commodities for which decreases are es- 
timated and the amount of the decrease 
include the following: Cement, 14.9 per 
‘ent; potatoes, 14.5 per cent; petroleum 
ind petroleum products, 12.8 per cent; ore, 
8.8 per cent; grain, 8.1 per cent; cotton, 
6.8 per cent; livestock, 5 per cent; machin- 
ery and boilers, 4.8 per cent, and gravel, 
sand and stone, 4.1 per cent. 
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about 40 ft. from the track. The approach- 
ing train had reached a point about 100 ft. 
north of the crossing when Mr. Powers 
saw that the woman was proceeding upon 
the crossing. He ran after her, stepped 
over the east rail, seized her by the 
shoulder, and pulled her backward from 
between the rails. Both Mr. Powers and 
Mrs. Swenson fell and were struck by the 
pilot-sill step at the left side of the loco- 
motive, and Mr. Powers was probably 
struck also by a locomotive cylinder. 

The commission announcement states 
that 52 medals, including that given Mr. 
Powers, have been awarded since enact- 
ment of the Medals of Honor Act in 1905. 


Employee Training Getting 
Results, Says Metzman 


Gustav Metzman, in his first appearance 
as president before a gathering of New 
York Central employees, told a class of 
public relations course graduates at a din- 
ner in Albany, September 21, that though 
“we have barely scratched the surface in 
this training program,” already “splendid 
results have been achieved.” Daily, he ob- 
served, letters of commendation are being 
received at his office, and the number of 
complaints, he believes, has lessened. “If 
this result can be achieved by a training 
program still in its infancy, think, if you 





(left) 
Toastmaster C. H. Carr, Senior Passen- 
ger Conductor 


President Metzman Greeting 


will, what splendid results we can obtain 
when 100,000 or more New York Central 
men and women have learned how better to 
give friendly, courteous and efficient serv- 
ice.” 

Declaring himself a “firm believer in 
the idea that better and more efficient men 
and women will make a better and more 
efficient railroad,” President Metzman 
stated that the New York Central wished 
to afford “every opportunity to our em- 
ployees to become more efficient railroad 
men and women.” He had a feeling, he said, 
that many people are “keeping a small black 
book to which they will refer after this 
emergency is over and eliminate those 
places where proper courtesy was not re- 
ceived.” 

In his opinion, it is important that all 
employees “promote good public relations 
and strive to create good will.” This, he 
said, was true not only of those dealing 
directly with passengers and shippers, but 
“of those who work in the shops, in the 
signal department, the maintenance of way 
department, the freight houses, in the yards 
and elsewhere.” 


Jersey Taxes Are “Crippling” 
the Railroads 


Their taxes “nine times larger, per mile 
of road, than the average for the entire 48 
states,” New Jersey is “jeopardizing and 
crippling its transportation service,” Wil- 
liam F. Hanlon, assistant general solicitor, 
Jersey Central Lines, told the Lakewood 
(N. J.) Kiwanis Club, October 3. “The 
next-highest state is Rhode Island,” he 
pointed out. Taxes (property and fran- 
chise) in New Jersey per road mile are 
more than twice as high as Rhode Island. 
They are six times larger than in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, nearly eight 
times larger than in Pennsylvania, the 
speaker asserted. 

Mr. Hanlon charged further that rail- 
road property taxes “are excessive and 
arbitrary,” explaining that when compared 
with similar property, chiefly along the 
Jersey City waterfront, “the other -prop- 
erty brings at a bona fide sale only about 
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one-half of what the railroad property is 
assessed for.” 

He wished, he said, to correct the “false 
notion” that the railroads of the state had 
gone on a “tax strike” from 1932 to 1940. 
During this period, the speaker noted, New 
Jersey had received more than $115 mil- 
lion, and the Jersey Central alone had paid 
about 70 per cent of its taxes through pay- 
ments amounting to nearly $20 million. 

“We were unable to pay the balance with- 
out jeopardizing the service to the public 
and going into bankruptcy,” the official 
said, observing that “this fact in itself 
should have prompted an investigation by 
the legislature and the state tax commis- 
sioner with a view toward remedying an 
increasingly serious situation.” 

Mr. Hanlon stated that when such an 
investigation was about to get underway, 
and “the attorney general decidéd to enter 
judgment against the railroads and sell 
them for their delinquent taxes,” the Jersey 
Central was obliged to seek the protection 
of the bankruptcy court. 

“To demonstrate how serious the tax 
situation still is,” the speaker continued, 
“I would like to point out that although in 
1943 we did the biggest business in our 
history, with gross income of nearly $63 
million, only $713,000 was left as profit. 
That was a rate of return of only one-third 
of one per cent of our invested capital of 

216% million.” 


Pullman-Standard Designs New 
“Day-Nite” Coach 


A long-distance railway car that will give 
overnight coach travelers “chaise longue 
sleeping comfort” has been designed by the 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Com- 
pany for construction as soon as wartime 
restrictions are removed, according to Ellis 
W. Test, assistant to the president in charge 
of engineering and research. The coach 
also embodies improvements in luggage 
handling, washroom facilities and controlled 
lighting that will give the budget-minded 
passenger many of the comforts and con- 
veniences of first class travel. Seats will 
have an extra degree of recline that will 
enable travelers to assume a comfortable 
sleeping position.. At night the passenger 
obtains a full-length sleeping surface by 
pulling down from the back of the seat 
ahead a large upholstered leg rest. 

“Two very important improvements for 
sleeping comfort are incorporated in our 
new seats,” Mr. Test stated. “First, they 
are farther apart, giving each messenger 
an opportunity to stretch out with his feet 
and legs fully supported at seat level instead 
of sleeping in a cramped position. Second, 
the leg support takes the pressure off the 
back of the knee and thus eliminates the 
swollen ankles that some people suffer when 
they sleep with their feet on the present low 
foot rest.” 

Window drapes in the coach do double 
duty by being converted at night into cur- 
tains separating each pair of seats. Hung 
on hinged rods, they are swung out at right 
angles to the wall and snapped to the back 
of the seat, giving each passenger a semi- 
private compartment. 

Utilizing the latest advances in illumina- 
tion, the designers have provided individual 
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Separating Curtains Are Window 
Drapes During Day—Leg Rest Swings 
Down Out of Seat Ahead—Individual 
Lights Can Be Controlled and Focused 
to Avoid Disturbing Neighbors 


spot-type lights for each seat in addition 
to the general illumination. “These fixtures 
throw a cone of light about 30 in. in di- 
ameter at the reading level,” Mr. Test said. 
“They are individually controlled and 
focused so that the light from one seat will 
not disturb the passenger in the adjacent 
seat, even if he wishes to go to sleep.” 

Instead of a common washroom at each 
end of the coach, Pullman-Standard’s new 
car has three private dressing rooms for 
women and three more for men. Each is 
a self-contained unit having complete wash- 
ing, dressing and toilet facilities, including 
large mirrors. Each group of three dressing 
rooms has a curtained foyer into which 
passengers may step to wait for one of the 
rooms to be vacated. 

“This new treatment not only will speed 
up personal preparations in the morning and 
evening, but it will also relieve the traveler 
of the embarrassment of waiting conspicu- 
ously in the aisle,” Mr. Test remarked. 


While the car will be equipped with con- 
ventional overhead luggage racks for over- 
night cases or small handbags, bulky lug- 
gage will be stored in an out of the way 
compartment by attendants. At terminals 
this luggage will be transferred directly to 
the outside without being piled up in the 
aisle first. Passengers thus will be able to 
disembark as soon as the train stops instead 
of waiting fur baggage to be cleared away. 


Railroads Add More Women to 
Their Payrolls 


During the three-month period from mid- 
April to mid-July this year the number of 
women employed by Class I roads con- 
tinued to increase, according to the most 
recent figures of the Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and women em- 
ployees made up 8.07 per cent of all em- 
ployees of such roads ‘at the most recent 
reporting date, as compared with 7.94 per 
cent in mid-April and 6.87 per cent in mid- 
July last year. 

The total number of women employed in 
mid-July, this year, was 116,425, as com- 
pared to 112,063 in mid-April, as noted in 
Railway Age of July 1, page 49. The total 
of all employees likewise increased. in this 
three-month period, being 1,442,887 in mid- 
July as compared to 1,412,184 in mid-April 
and 1,390,810 in mid-July last year. 


Feminine Trainmen—The number of 
women in train and engine service con- 
tinued to show a small but regular in- 
crease, there being 301 in this category in 
mid-July as compared to 264 in mid-April. 
Women now make up 0.34 per cent of all 
employees of this group, most of them, 
209, being classed as assistant road passen- 
ger conductors and ticket collectors. There 
were 67 women road passenger brakemen 
and flagmen, but the only engine service 
work in which women were listed was the 
yard firemen and helpers class, where there 
were 6. 

As compared with mid-July, 1943, more 




















Cutaway Drawing Shows Three Rest Rooms with Their Curtained Antechamber 
—Baggage Is Stored Overhead and Removed from the Car Through a Chute 
Without Interfering with Disembarking Passengers 
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women were employed by Class I roads 
in every general division of employment 
except maintenance of way and structures, 
where the decline was from 2,879 to 2,746. 
In mid-April of this year 2,741 were re- 
ported in this category. Substantial in- 
creases were reported in the 12-month pe- 
riod in three general divisions of employ- 
ment—professional, clerical and general, 
where the increase was from 63,673 to 
77,010; maintenance of equipment and 
stores, up to 23,333 from 20,024; and 
transportation other than train, engine and 
yard, where the increase was from 8,761 
to 12,948. : 


Coach Cleaners 46% Women—As has 
been true when previous reports have been 
compiled, more women have railroad em- 
ployment, outside the so-called white-col- 
lar or clerical occupations, as coach clean- 
ers than in any other one type of work. 
In this category the number of women 
employees increased from mid-April’s 6,388 
to 6,526 in mid-July, but the percentage of 
all coach cleaners who were women showed 
a decrease in the same period, the change 
being from 46.61 per cent in mid-April to 
45.5 per cent. Minor changes, some in- 
creases and some decreases, were reported 
in the employment of women in the skilled 
trades, where their representation, on a 
percentage basis, generally continued very 
small. In the clerk-telegraphers and clerk- 
telephoners class there was a substantial 
increase in the number of women reported, 
the mid-July total being 1,856, or 17.25 
per cent of all employees in this class, as 
compared to the mid-April total of 1,586. 


Asks Lower Rates to Aid De- 
centralization of Industry 


The Senate special committee investi- 
gating industrial centralization, named 
under Senate Resolution 190, with Sena- 
tor McCarran, Democrat of Nevada, as 
chairman, has made public a special report 
in which it recommends that Congress 
“freeze” all government-owned war plants 
located in eleven eastern and northeastern 
states immediately upon the end of the war 
with Germany, the argument, according to 
Senator McCarran, being that, “if the 
government-owned war plants in these 11 
states that house the evil of centralization 
fof industry] were reconverted to peace- 
time production these 11 states can destroy 
the industry in the rest of the country and 
reduce the West and the South to misery.” 

Accompanying the report is a chart 
called “Some Simple Facts on Reconver- 
sion,” in which are set forth summaries of 
the committee’s conclusions and recom- 
mendations, segregated by geographical re- 
gions. Referring to the 17 states west of 
the eastern borders of Texas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota and North 
Dakota—this region, according to the re- 
port, being underdeveloped and under- 
populated—is a 4-point program for post- 
war industrial expansion, one point being 
worded as follows: “Discriminatory freight 
rates must be altered to give the new in- 
dustries in this region an equal chance on 
the nation’s markets with the industries of 
the eastern states.” 

Referring to another geographical group 
f 10 southern states south of the Potomac 
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and Ohio rivers and east of the Mississippi, 
but excluding Florida and including Ar- 
kansas—this region, according to the report, 
being underdeveloped—is a 3-point recon- 
version program reading in part as fol- 
lows: “Changes in freight rates must be 
pressed immediately to make it possible 
for new industries to meet competitive price 
on the nation’s markets. Precautions must 
be taken not to sacrifice the raw materials 
producers in this region, as well as the 17 
western states, to the policy being pressed 
in industrial circles to make this nation pri- 
marily an exporter of producers’ goods 
and a large-scale importer of raw ma- 
terials.” 

In addition to these so-called under- 
developed sections and the group of 11 
states — stretching from Illinois through 
Massachusetts, inclusive, but omitting In- 
diana—which are termed in the report over- 
populated and overdeveloped, the commit- 
tee has classified a group of 10 scattered 
states (Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Louisiana and Florida) as exhibiting 
“relatively balanced development.” 


Justice Dept. Seen 
Ousting the I. C. C. 


(Continued from page 555) 
discussing national transportation condi- 
tions at the business session of the Atlantic 
States Shippers Advisory Board, Warren 
C. Kendall, of Washington, D. C., chair- 
man of the Car Service Division of- the 
Association of American Railroads, re- 
ported that the freight car supply is. tighter 
than it has been in many vears. “I am not 
saying there is a car shortage as that term 
is generally used and understood, for that 
is not the case,” he declared. “But due ‘to 
several unusual and perhaps unprecedented 
complications which affect transportation 
by rail, the margin between demand for 
cars and the supply is narrower in nearly 
every type of car than at any time since 
1922.” 

Some of the factors which have brought 
about this situation, Mr. Kendall said, are 
the increasing demands of the armed forces, 
the record-breaking movements of grain, 
fresh fruits and vegetables and bituminous 
coal, and the transfer to the rails of con- 
siderable traffic which other forms of trans- 
portation cannot carry due to war condi- 
tions. In spite of this, he predicted that, 
with the additional equipment installed 
since the first of the year and the prospec- 
tive delivery of cars and locomotives now 
on order, “it is probable that the railroads 
will have sufficient equipment to meet any 
requirements which can now be foreseen.” 
Mr. Kendall emphasized the necessity of 
continued cooperation on the part of the 
shippers and receivers of fréight in getting 
maximum utilization out of every car. 


Heavy Traffic When Peace Comes— 
Charles H. Vayo, of Rochester, N. Y., 
president of the Atlantic States Board, 
warned that there will still be a big trans- 
portation job ahead after the surrender of 
Germany. “With victory in Europe,” Mr. : 
Vayo said, “there will be a diversion of 
military traffic to the Pacific area, with a 


considerable increase in the length of the 
average haul and a substantial increase in 
the turn-around time of cars. This job 
alone will place a tremendous burden on 
our transcontinental lines. It can be ac- 
complished only through the complete co- 
operation of the railroads, the shippers and 
receivers of freight and all others con- 
cerned with transportation.” 

Others who discussed transportation 
problems include R. W. Brown, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., president of the Reading; Frank 
E. Guy, of New York, general traffic man- 
ager of the Universal Atlas Cement Com- 
pany ; H. M. Frazer, of New York, general 
trafic manager of the F. W. Woolworth 
Company; Charles J. Fagg, of Newark, 
N. J., president of the Newark Central 
Warehouse Company; Charles M. Naylor, 
of Towson, Md., traffic manager of the 
Black & Decker Manufacturing Co.; Fred- 
erick W. Burton, director of the Depart- 
ment of Transportation of the Rochester 
Chamber of Commerce; Henry G. Elwell. 
of Elizabeth, N. J., president of Elwell, 
Phillips & Co.; and A. P. Stevens, of New 
York, district manager of the Car Service 
Division of the Association of American 
Railroads. 

Freight carloadings in the Atlantic States 
Board territory for the last quarter of 1944 
are expected to be 6.4 per cent above the 
actual loadings in the corresponding period 
of 1943, according to estimates announced 
at the meeting, and freight carloadings of 
the principal commodities will total 1,046,- 
401 during the next quarter of this year as 
compared with 983,118 during the same 
quarter last year. The most substantial in- 
creases, it was predicted, will take place in 
four commodities—fresh fruits, which are 
expected to go up 100 per cent; hay, straw 
and alfalfa, 35 per cent; fresh vegetables, 
27.5 per cent, and grain, 22.9 per cent. De- 
creases of 30 per cent in cement and 25 per 
per cent in potatoes are anticipated. 


Train Communication Night 
at N. Y. Railroad Club 


“Train Communication on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad” will be discussed by W. 
R. Triem, P.R.R. general superintendent 
of telegraph, when the New York Rail- 
road Club has its first fall session, October 
19, at 7:45 p.m., in the Engineering So- 
cieties Building, New York. 

Dr. L. O. Grondahl, director, research 
and engineering, Union Switch & Signal 
Co., will describe the “Union Train Com- 
munication System.” 

Stereopticon illustrations will accompany 
the addresses. 


August Truck Traffic 


Motor carriers reporting to American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., transported in 
August, 2,231,005 tons of freight, an in- 
crease of 7.8 per cent above the 2,069,969 
tons reported for July and 0.8 per cent 
above the August, 1943, figure of 2,214,047 
tons. The A. T. A. index, based on the 
1938-1940 average monthly tonnage of the 
reporting carriers, was 187.4 for August as 
compared with 174.2 in July. 

The foregoing figures, according to the 
A. T. A. announcement, are based on re- 
ports from 282 carriers in 44 states. Truck- 
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ers in the Eastern district reported ton- 
nage increases of 9.3 per cent over July, 
and 0.9 per cent over August, 1943. In 
the Southern region there was a 12.8 per 
cent increase over July, but a 3.5 per cent 
drop under August, 1943. Increases in the 
Western district were 2.7 per cent over 
July and 2.6 per cent over August, 1943. 


Transportation Institute Proceed- 
ings Now Available 


Verbatim printed proceedings of the “In- 
stitute of Transportation,”—held jointly by 
New York University and the Transporta- 
tion Association of America at New York 
on May 23-24 and reported in the Railway 
Age of May 27, page 1024—are now avail- 
able in a 200-page paper-bound book,. is- 
sued as a Supplement to the Law Quarterly 
Review of New York University. Copies 
may be obtained from the Transportation 
Association of America at 475 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 17. Single copies are priced 
at $2.50; 10 to 25 copies, $2 each; 25 to 
50 copies, $1.50 each; and 50 or more 
copies $1 each. The price to libraries is 
$1.50 for a single copy. Papers included in 
the printed report are the following: 


Introduction, by Dean Arthur T. Vanderbilt 

Socialized Transport and the Future of Enter- 
prise, by Professor Herbert B. Dorau 

Appraisal _of Congressional Transportation 
Polictes, by Kennth F. Burgess 

The Fundamental Interest of the Shipper, by 
Charles W. Braden 

Equalization of Government Subsidy to Trans- 
portation Agencies, by Professor William J. Cun- 
ningham 

Regulated Monopoly or Competition?, by Pro- 
fessor Sidney L. Miller 


The Principle of Common Ownership, by Paul 
W. Brown 


Political Regulation of Transportation, by John 
B. Keeler 

The Public Interest, by Henry A. Palmer 

Regulatory and Anti-Trust Statutes, by John 
S. Burchmore 

Common Ownership and Operation of Trans- 
portation Facilities in the Petroleum Industry, by 
C. R. Musgrave 

Post-War Coordination of Bus and Air Trans- 
portation, by Arthur Middleton Hill 

Monopoly or Competition in International Air 
Transport, by J. E. Slater 

Integrated Ownership and Operation of Com- 
mon Carriers, by Judge R. V. Fletcher 

A National Policy to Attract Private In- 
vestment in Railroads, Henry S. Sturgis 

Movements of the War, by Henry J. Taylor 

The Future of Our Merchant Marine, by Rear 
Admiral Emory S. Land 


Personnel Needs Now 91,000 


Personnel needs of the railroads at the 
beginning of September were 91,000 com- 
pared with 94,000 on August 1 and 107,000 
on September 1, 1943, according to an esti- 
mate made by the Railroad Retirement 
Board. The decrease of 3,000 from the 
preceding month continued the decline in 
needs which has taken place since the be- 
ginning of April, when the estimated in- 
dustry total was 108,000. For the first 
time since the reports on needs and sur- 
pluses were inaugurated, needs were smaller 
than on the corresponding date of the 
preceding year. 

The estimate for the industry as of 
September 1 is based on a tabulation of 
reports from 189 emplovers who reported 
shortages of 86,000 workers. Included in 
the reports was one from a large eastern 
railroad which placed its shortages as 42 
per cent less than on August 1. For the 
purpose of estimating the total shortage 
in the industry, the Board assumed that 
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the September 1 personnel needs for this 
employer were reported on the same basis 
as those for the preceding month. How- 
ever, if the needs for this railroad were 
excluded from the totals for both months, 
the needs of employers reporting in both 
months would show an increase of about 
4.5 per cent instead of a decrease. The 
total needs for additional workers in the 
industry estimated on .this basis would be 
several thousand larger than on August 1 
instead of a few thousand lower, and the 
total additional needs for the Great Lakes 
and Northeastern areas combined would 
be almost the same for September 1 as 
for August 1 instead of 13 per cent less. 

Data from employers reporting in both 
months, including the railroad mentioned 
above, indicate that needs increased in four 
of the occupational groups and decreased in 
the other three. The number of jobs open 
for trainmen and enginemen increased by 
almost 16 per cent. For executive, pro- 
fessional, and clerical personnel, and help- 
ers and apprentices, shortages were 3 
per cent greater. 

The number of additional skilled journey- 
men needed was 7 per cent smaller on 
September 1 than on August 1 and the 
number of additional laborers needed was 
about 5 per cent less. Because laborer needs 
constitute more than half the total, the 
reduction in needs for such workers was 
sufficient to effect a reduced total. 


Personnel News of Employers Report- 
ing for Both August and September* 


September 1, 1944 


Needs reported 


Per cent Per cent 
of of 





Occupational group Number total August 
1, Executives, pro- 

fessional men, teleg- 

raphers and clerks 3,716 4.3 102.9 
2. Trainmen and en- 

PURER. vies veces 7,570 8.8 115.9 
3. Skilled trades 

journeymen ....... 12,883 15.0 92.7 
4. Skilled trades 

helpers and _  ap- 

apprentices ....... 12,196 2 102.9 
es eee Sere 47,327 55.5 94,7 
6. Attendants, cooks, 

porters, and waiters 1,112 1,3 98.1 
7. Miscellaneous ..... 813 05 1043 

ite: 33 ies *85,617 100.0 97.7 


* The total of personnel needs reported in this 
table excludes the needs of those employers who 
did not also report for August. 


In the three western areas, needs of em- 
ployers reporting in both August and 
September increased. In the Northwest, 
the increase was 20 per cent while in the 
Far West and the Southwest there were 7 
per cent more vacant jobs. In all three 
of these areas the largest increases were 
in shortages of trainmen, enginemen and 
laborers. In the “Northwest there was 
also a substantial rise in the number of 
helpers and apprentices needed. 

In the other three areas, fewer addi- 
tional workers were needed than on the 
first of August. In the Southeast due to 
an easier situation with respect to laborers, 
the reduction in needs was 6 per cent. In 
the area around the Great Lakes and the 
Northeast, the decreases as reported were 
16 per cent and 10 per cent, respectively. 


News Department continued on next left-hand page 


8 Mos. Net Income 
Was $451,000,000 


(Continued from page 554) 
$330,082,765 compared with $407,764,592 
in the same period of 1943. Their August 
net railway operating income amounted to 
$42,560,458 compared with $60,656,934 in 
August, 1943. 

Gross in the Eastern district in the eight 
months totaled $2,752,560,234 an increase 
of 4.7 per cent compared with the same 
period in 1943, while operating expenses 
totaled $1,915,681,908 an increase of 15 
per cent. 

Class I roads in the Southern region in 
the eight months had an estimated net in- 
come of $72,000,000 compared with $98,- 
480,559 in the same period of 1943. For 
August, they had an estimated net income 
of $7,300,000 compared with $10,008,047 in 
August, 1943. 

Those same roads in the eight months 
had a net railway operating income of $114,- 
826,578 compared with $141,681,082 in the 
same period of 1943. Their August net 
railway operating income amounted to $13,- 
347,624 compared with $15,825,768 in Au- 
gust, 1943. 

The eight-months gross in the Southern 
region totaled $894,135,780 an increase of 
3.7 per cent compared with the same period 
of 1943, while operating expenses totaled 
$552,850,390 or an increase of 13.9 per cent. 


Outcome in the West—Class I roads 
in the Western district in the eight months 
had an estimated net income of $182,000,000 
compared with $264,614,214 in the same 
period of 1943. For August, they had an 
estimated net income of $29,000,000 com- 
pared with $37,453,611 in August, 1943. 

Those same roads in the eight months had 
a net railway operating income of $313,- 
665,570 compared with $422,851,495 in the 
same period of 1943. Their August net 
railway operating income amounted to $45,- 
455,809 compared with $55,788,385 in Au- 
gust, 1943. 

Gross in the Western district in the eight 
months totaled $2,634,597,301 an increase 
of 7.7 per cent compared with the same 
period in 1943, while operating expenses 
totaled $1,672,792,495 an increase of 18.4 
per cent. 


CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of August 


1944 1943 
Total operating rev- 
CRE. ca a cees wes $836,184,024 $800,177,331 
Total operating ex- 
DORMER 6 oc 605.0 v0.0 538,490,196 467,256,973 
Operating ratio— 
per Cent «i..s. 64.40 58.39 
Vase. 5 ivck cs cee 178,059,159 183,987,086 
Net railway opera- 
ting income 
(Earnings before 
CUATHEED 6s css 101,363,891 132,271,087 
Net income, after 
charges (estimated) 63,000,000 84,471,665 


Eight Months Ended August 31, 1944 
Total operating rev- 


ee Ea $6,281,293,315 $5,937,652,210 
Total operating ex- 
a en 4,141,324,793 3,564,265,297 

Operating ratio— 

DOP COME. ecco ne 65.93 60.03 
TOE Bi tece ces 1,249,773,602 1,272,188,314 
Net railway opera- 
ting income 

(Earnings before 
charges) ....+s+. 758,574,913 972,297,169 
Net income, after 
charges (estimated) 451,000,000 612,842,733 
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LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
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Eight years ago the Southern 
Pacific placed an order with the 
Lima Locomotive Works for 
six high-speed, super-power 
steam locomotives, like those 
shown above, for its “Daylight” 
streamlined trains. 


The performance of these 
4-8-4s has been ‘so successful 
that the Southern Pacific has 
since placed orders for fifty- 


. 


is ligt 


A SUCCESS STORY 


in modern railroading 


four additional locomotives of 
this type. 


The experience of the Southern 
Pacific in building traffic with 
streamliners powered by these 
Limas is an excellent example 
of the opportunities that await 
railroads in the post-war period 
when equipment like this again 
will be available for passenger 
service. 


Fan ™ 


— LOCOMOTIVE WORKS _ 
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F. C. C. Holds Radio Frequency 
Allocation Hearing 


Hearings on the allocation of radio fre- 
quencies by the Federal Communications 
Commission were opened on September 28. 
These hearings include frequencies for non- 
governmental services in the radio spec- 
trum from 10 kilocycles to 30,000,000 kilo- 
cycles and are scheduled to continue until 
the end of October. The first two days of 
the hearing were used for bringing out 
general background information. The re- 
mainder of the schedule is shown in the 
table: 


Order of Services 


Topic 
No. Services Estimated Date 
Group I 
8 Fixed public services 
(other than Alaska) Oct. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 
9 Coastal, marine relay, 
ship, mobile press, and 
fixed public service in 
UN b5 ore oakeva th -eria'e © 
LG Ob a'vicus ee ees 
14 OEE indice ake cee cae 
6 International broadcast .. 
Group II 
1 Standard broadcast ..... Oct. 10, 11 
2 High frequency (FM) 
Sah Se SO 12, 13, 14, 17 
3 Non-commercial educa- 
RE 69-4 Mba eb See CoN > 
NE, pinks 50 e000 


Facsimilie broadcast .... 
Other broadcast services 


Group III 
fire and forestry 
og, EE Eo ey ee Oct. 18, 19, 20, 21, 24 
Special emergency, pro- 
visional and motion pic- 
ture services ......... 
13 Special services (Geo- 
physical, relay press) 


Group IV 

15 Industrial, scientific and 
medical services ........ Oct. 25, 26, 27, 28, 31 

16 Relay systems (program 

and public and private 

communications ........ 
17 New radio services 


Nuss 


Police, 


_ 


dO 


As indicated in the earlier public notice, 
upon completion of this testimony the Com- 
mission will then again receive evidence 
from the chairmen of Panels 1 and 2 of the 
Radio Technical Planning Board concern- 
ing the recommendations they have to 
make for over-all allocations in light of 
the evidence adduced at the hearing. The 
Commission at that time will also receive 
evidence from any other person or group 
that has recommendations to make con- 
cerning over-all allocations. It is estimated 
that this phase of the hearing will com- 
mence November 1. 


Western Society of Engineers to 
Hold Fall Dinner October 9 


The Western Society of Engineers will 
hold its annual fall dinner meeting at 
Chicago on October 9. Charles Layng, 
western editor of the Railway Age, will be 
the guest speaker and will discuss Axis 
Transportation. 





WHEN KNIGHTHOOD was recently con- 
ferred on E. J. Missenden by King George 
VI, the general manager of the Southern 

~Railway received warm congratulations 
from the S. R.’s Home Guard. Sir Eus- 
tace’s acknowledgment to his staff deemed 
“the honor one for the Southern Railway as 
a whole, and we all share in it,” records the 
employee magazine of this road. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





Export Inquiries Feature Current 
Equipment Market 


Featuring the railway equipment mar- 
ket during the third quarter of this year 
were inquiries for a large volume of freight 
cars for shipment to South America, Mex- 
ico and to France. Long term plans of 
South American countries calling for ex- 
pansion of railroad mileage and service 
and replacement of worn-out equipment 
materialized during the period in the form 
of requests for prices for rolling stock, 
chiefly for export to Brazil and the Argen- 
tine. Provided satisfactory arrangements 
for financing the business can be worked 
out, this considerable volume of potential 
orders ranks South America as one of the 
best markets for American builders in the 
post-war period, along with China and 
Europe where huge rehabilitation pro- 
grams to replace equipment: destroyed dur- 
ing the war will be necessary. 

During the three month period, July- 
September, the Railzvay Age reported the 
Central Railway of Brazil seeking to ac- 
quire here 250 75-metric ton ore cars; the 
Mogyana Railway of Brazil 100 to 200 40- 
ton meter-gage box cars; the Paulista 
Railway of Brazil 500 42-metric ton box 
cars; the Sorocabana Railway of Brazil 
250 to 500 lightweight steel box cars of 
36 metric tons’ capacity and the Argentine 
State Railways from 500 to 1,500 40-ton 
meter-gage box cars and from 500 to 1,500 
40-ton meter-gage flat cars. The Companhia 
Vale do Rio Doce, Brazil, ordered eight 
steam locomotives of 2-8-2 wheel arrange- 
ment from the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
in September. 

The Mexican railway modernization pro- 
gram now under way involves an expendi- 
ture of $54,000,000 and, besides speeding 
war traffic, is designed to prepare the coun- 
try for post-war trade and tourist travel. 
During the past three months, the Desar- 
rollo Industrial Y Agricola, Mexico, was 
reported in the market for 110 40-ton box 
cars, 50 40-ton gondola cars and 50 40-ton 
hopper cars and the National Railways of 
Mexico as planning to build 1,000 50-ton 
box cars in its Aguascalientes shops. 

In September, a French supply commis- 
sion began negotiations to acquire here 
about 74,500 new freight cars of various 
types up to 1,300 steam locomotives of 
2-8-2 and 2-10-0 wheel arrangement, and 
passenger-train cars, track and miscellane- 
ous equipment to rehabilitate the country’s 
war-torn railroad system. Contract build- 
ers were solicited -for prices on the freight 
cars and the 2-8-2 type-locomotives and dis- 
cussions began with the government regard- 
ing the financing and allocation of mate- 
rials for the project. Included in the freight 
cars were 37,000 20-metric ton box cars, 
25,000 20-metric ton gondola cars, 7,000 
40-metric ton flat cars, 3,000 tank cars and 
2,500 cabooses. 

Other purchases here for export re- 
ported in the Railway Age during the third 
quarter included ten 2-8-2 type steam loco- 
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motives ordered by the Consolidated Rail- 
roads of Cuba from the American Locomo- 
tive Company and 22 2-8-2 type steam loco- 
motives ordered by the Portuguese Govern- 
ment Railways from the same builder. In 
Canada, the Canadian Pacific ordered 750 
50-ton box cars from the Canadian Car & 
Foundry, 200 50-ton overhead refrigerator 
cars from the National Steel Car Com- 
pany and 200 70-ton gondola cars from the 
Eastern Car Company. 

Principal domestic freight car purchases 
reported during the three months were the 
Alton’s order for 1,500 cars, allocated 500 
50-ton box cars to the Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company, 250 50-ton 
gondola cars to the General American 
Transportation Corporation and 600 50- 
ton box cars and 150 50-ton hopper cars 
to the American Car & Foundry Co.; and 
the Baltimore & Ohio’s order for 1,700 
cars, allocated 1,000 50-ton hopper cars to 
the Bethlehem Steel Company, 500 50-ton 
box cars to the General American Trans- 
portation Corporation and 200 automobile 
cars to the Greenville Steel Car Company. 
Principal freight car inquiries reported but 
unfilled at September 30 include the Mis- 
souri Pacific’s invitation covering 700 40%4- 


’ ft. 50-ton box cars and 300 50%4-ft. 50-ton 


box cars; and the Wabash inquiry for ma- 
terials for 600 50-ton new gondola bodies 
for existing trucks. 

Among the larger motive power pur- 
chases reported were eight 2-6-6-6 type 
steam locomotives ordered by the Virgin- 
ian from the Lima Locomotive Works; 
ten mallet type steam locomotives ordered 
by the Baltimore & Ohio from the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works; 37 Diesel-electric lo- 
comotives of various types and sizes or- 
dered by the New York, Ontario & West- 
ern from the Electro-Motive division of 
the General Motors Corporation under a 
plan designed to effect complete Dieseliza- 
tion of that road; 50 1,000-hp. Diesel-elec- 
tric switchers ordered by the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy from the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works; six 5,400-hp. Diesel-elec- 
tric freight locomotives ordered by the 
Boston & Maine from Electro-Motive; and 
eight 1,000-hp. Diesel-electric road locomo- 
tives ordered by the New York, Susque- 
hanna & Western from the American Loco- 
motive Company under a plan to completely 
Dieselize its present passenger service and 
post-war freight traffic. 

During the three month period, the Long 
Island announced plans to build five steel 
frame double-deck motor cars and five steel 
frame trailer cars, the original order for 
which equipment was placed with the rail- 
road’s shops at Altoona, Pa., in September, 
1941, and later cancelled when materials 
for construction of the cars became un- 
available, and the New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis ordered five 70-ft. all steel ex- 
press-baggage cars from the American Car 
& Foundry Co. The Wabash entered the 
market for one baggage-mail car, one bag- 
gage car, one coach, one deluxe coach, one 
coach-buffet car, one parlor-observation 
car and one diner; the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe for 23 mail-baggage and express 
cars, 43 chair cars, two dormitory-lounge 
cars, six lunch counter-dining cars and six 
dining cars; and the Northern Pacific for 
24 or 36 lightweight deluxe coaches. 
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Franklin Type “E” Locomotive Boosters 


used in both Freight and Passenger Service 


Heavy freight and passenger traffic 
moves fast on the FRISCO, because its 
4500 Class 4-8-4 locomotives, used in 
both kinds of service, have Franklin 
Type E Boosters. 

The Booster saves starting time by 
providing quicker pick-up. It enables the 


locomotive to accelerate rapidly to road 


speed and maintain speed on grades. 
By making it possible to haul heavier 
trains at sustained speeds, it helps to 
increase the traffic capacity of any line. 
These advantages can be secured 
by any railroad through the applica- 
tion of Franklin Type E Boosters to its 


locomotives. *Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat Off. 








FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 
NEW YORK « CHICAGO 
In Canada: FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 
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The Mrnneapotis & St. Lours has au- 
thorized the expenditure of $3,500,000 for 
new cars, locomotives and rail. The pro- 
gram, announced by L. C. Sprague, presi- 
dent, includes two 4,050-hp. Diesel-electric 
freight locomotives; four 1,000-hp. Diesel- 
electric road and switching locomotives ; 
500 steel box cars; 10 aluminum body light- 
weight box cars; and six stainless steel air- 
conditioned passenger-train coaches. The 
order for new rail will consist of steel to 
lay 32 miles of track, 100 lb. to the yard, 
complete with angle-bars and other track 
fastenings. The new purchases will in- 
crease to more than $20,000,000 the expen- 

ditures made by the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
for betterment of its rolling stock, tracks 
and other properties, since the present man- 
agement, headed by Mr. Sprague, assumed 
charge in 1935. 


FREIGHT CARS 


The CANADIAN NATIONAL has placed an 
order for 1,500 all steel box cars of 50 
tons’ capacity with the National Steel Car 
Corporation for delivery in 1945. 


Construction 





DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN. 
—This railroad has awarded a contract for 
the construction of coal, sand and ash 
handling plants at Elmira and Binghamton, 
N. Y., to the Ross & White Co. 


LoutsviLLE & NASHVILLE.—Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
conditionally approved this road’s proposal 
to construct a 2.1-mile branch from Drakes- 
boro, Ky., northward into a coal mining 
area, but has deferred issuance of a certifi- 
cate pending its decision on an application 
of the Illinois Central for authority to enter 
the same area and that carrier’s proposal 
that the two roads build and operate a 
joint track from Central City to Drakes- 
boro to serve the mines now being de- 
veloped. The L. & N. has been opposed to 
the proposal for joint operation, but the 
division’s approval of this application was 
made subject to the condition that the road 
should agree to participate in joint con- 
struction and operation of the line in the 
event the division should find it to be in 
the public interest. 


Navy DEeparTMENT.—The Navy Depart- 
ment has awarded a contract, amounting to 
$1,336,068, to MacDonald & Kahn, Inc., 
San Francisco, Cal., for the construction 
of a classification yard in California. An- 
other contract, amounting to $743,545, has 
been awarded to the Frederickson & Wat- 
son Construction Co., Oakland, Cal., tor 
the construction of a classification yard and 
lumber storage site in California. 





$7,000,000 re-payable on easy terms, 
has been advanced by the Great Western 
(England) to enable 3,300 of its employees 
to buy homes, it has been announced by the 
Associated British & Irish Railways. On 
various parts of the system, garden villages 
have been established as well, to assist the 
staff in combating the housing shortage. 
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Supply Trade. 





The Storage Battery Division of the 
Philco Corporation has. been awarded its 
fifth Army-Navy “E” for continued pro- 
duction achievement. 


The Copperweld Steel Company has 
been awarded the Army-Navy “E” for the 
third time for high achievement in the 
production of Copperweld wire for war 
purposes. 


Paul R. Dupree, for the past four years 
traffic manager at Jacksonville, Fla., for 
the American Lumber & Treating Co., 
has been appointed general traffic manager 
for the company. 


‘Fred G. Teufel, district manager of 
the storage battery division of the Philco 
Corporation in Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
appointed midwestern sales manager of the 
division, which includes supervision of 
offices in Buffalo, N. Y., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Cleveland and Cincinnati, Ohio, Detroit, 





Fred G. Teufel 


Mich., and Chicago. He also has been 
appointed a member of the management 
staff at the company’s headquarters. Mr. 
Teufel was employed with the Willard 
Storage Battery Company for 23 years, 
including 12 as sales manager, prior to 
joining Philco in January, 1941. 


Royal G. Parks of the Detroit, Mich., 
office of the accounting firm of Arthur 
Andersen & Co., has been elected controller 
of the National Malleable & Steel Cast- 
ings Co. 


The Gould Storage Battery Corpora- 
tion has been awarded a second Army- 
Navy “E” for continuing to maintain the 
high standards they set when they were 
originally awarded the Army-Navy “E.” 


A. J. Townsend, chief mechanical engi- 
neer, has been appointed vice-president in 
charge of engineering for the Lima Loco- 
motive Works. Henry Barnhart, mana- 
ger of the shovel and crane division of 
Lima, has been appointed vice-president in 
charge of the shovel and crane division. 


F. E. Schaumburg, roadmaster for the 
Chicago & Northwestern since 1932, has 
been appointed railroad representative, sales 





development division, for the Caterpillar 
Tractor Company, Peoria, Ill. Mr. 
Schaumburg’s new assignment will include 
the analysis and promotion of the use and 
application of Caterpillar equipment for 





F. E. Schaumburg 


general off-track railroad construction and 
maintenance. He began his railroad career 
as a chainman with the Northern Pacific 
in 1917 and joined the Chicago Great 
Western as assistant engineer of mainte- 
nance of way in 1924. He transferred to 
the Chicago & Northwestern in 1929 and 
was appointed roadmaster in 1932. Mr. 
Schaumburg is a past-president of the 
Maintenance of Way Club of Chicago and 
is a member of the Roadmasters’ and Main- 
tenance of Way Association of America. 


Frederick H. Eaton, sales engineer, 
until recently attached to the Washington, 
D. C., sales office of the American Car & 
Foundry Co., has been transferred to the 
company’s New York sales office. After 
graduating from Williams College in 1922, 
Mr. Eaton took the shop training course at 
the a. c. f. Berwick, Pa., plant, completing 
the course in 1925. For the next ten years 
he was employed in the company’s engi- 
neering department on the various phases 





Frederick H. Eaton 


of passenger, freight, mine and industrial 
car building. He served in the Pittsburgh, 
Pa., office as sales engineer from 1935 to 
1940 and in the St. Louis, Mo., sales offices 
from 1940 to 1942. From 1942 to 1944 he 
was attached to the Washington office 
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THE LOCOMOTIVE IS WORKED 

THE MORE COAL IS SAVED 
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When locomotive runs were short and train speeds slow, 
the Security Arch showed substantial fuel savings. With 
modern operation, involving long runs at high speeds, the 
Security Arch shows a greater economy. Today the Security 
Arch costs less per 1,000 ton miles and is a mc re important 
fuel saving factor than it was when the service was less severe. 

With traffic demands boosting locomotive mileage a com- 
plete arch in the firebox is a fundamental to the economical 
use of coal. 
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working in coordination with the army 
transportation corps and other war agen- 
ries. 


As reported in the Railway Age of 
September 16, the controlling interest in 
the Hunt-Spiller Manufacturing Cor- 
poration, manufacturers of railroad equip- 
ment, has been purchased by the A. S. 
Campbell Company of Boston, Mass. The 
A. S. Campbell Company has been engaged 
in manufacturing automotive equipment for 
more than 20 years. Under the new affilia- 
tion, Neil C. Raymond, president of the 
Campbell Company, is to serve as president 
of both companies, and V. W. Ellet, presi- 
dent of Hunt-Spiller, is retiring at his own 
request after thirty-three years of service 
with the company. 

The Hunt-Spiller Manufacturing Cor- 
poration will carry on its business under its 
own name with the managerial, engineering, 
metallurgical and other technical skills of 
both companies now at its disposal. The 
facilities of Hunt-Spiller also will be sup- 
plemented by machining capacity and avail- 
able floor space of the Campbell Company. 
E. J. Fuller, vice-president and general 





-Neil C. Raymond 


manager, and the present Hunt-Spiller staff 
will continue as heretofore. Francis W. 
Wheeler, vice-president and treasurer of 
the Campbell Company, has been appointed 
a vice-president of Hunt-Spiller. 

Mr. Raymond began his career in the 
mechanical department of the Chevrolet 
Motor Car Company in 1914. He was em- 
ployed in the mechanical department of the 
Buick Motor Car Company from 1915 to 
1917. He joined the Packard Motor Car 
Company in 1917 working in various 
branches, including production and general 
inspection, and was appointed superintend- 
ent of inspection in charge of the custom 
body division for that company in 1927. 
He joined the A. S. Campbell Company as 
factory manager in 1929, and was elected 
vice-president and a director in 1932. He 
was elected president and general manager 
in 1940. 

Mr. Ellet began his career as a machinist 
apprentice with the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe at Madison, Iowa in 1897. From 
1901 to 1903 he served as machinist with 
the St. Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern 
(Missouri Pacific), the Fort Worth & 
Denver City and the old Choctaw, Okla- 
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homa & Gulf (now a part of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific). He returned to the 
Santa Fe as machinist in 1903-04 and served 
as expert tool maker for the United States 
arsenal at Rock Island; IIl., in 1904-05. He 





V. W. Ellet 


was mechanical foreman on the Missouri 
Pacific at Hoisington, Kan., in 1905-06 and 
an officer in the mechanical departments of 
the Rock Island at several points from 1906 
to 1911. He joined the Hunt-Spiller Manu- 
facturing Corporation as a mechanical rep- 
resentative in 1911 and was appointed sales 
manager in 1925. He was elected vice- 
president of the company in 1928 and presi- 
dent and general manager in 1936. 

Mr. Wheeler was graduated from Har- 
vard University in 1912. During the first 
world war he served as a first lieutenant 
in the 104th infantry of the 26th division. 
After the war, he entered the investment 
banking and brokerage business and later 
became a partner of the firm of Paine, 
Webber & Co., now Paine, Webber, Jack- 
son & Curtis. He retired from that firm in 
1941 in order to devote his entire time to 
his outside interests. In addition to being 
vice-president and treasurer of the A. S. 
Campbell Co. and vice-president of the 





Francis W. Wheeler 


Hunt-Spiller Manufacturing Corporation, 
Mr. Wheeler is president of the Paramount 
Building Corporation of Seattle, Wash., 
and vice-president and treasurer of the New 
England Laundries, Inc. He also served as 
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trustee of the Seattle Gas Company of 
Seattle, and of the Gainesville Gas Com- 
pany of Gainesville, Tex., and was secre- 
tary and director of the Blake Manufactur- 
ing Corporation of Clinton, Mass. 


J. P. Wear, Jr., manager of the mer- 
chandising department in the Detroit, Mich., 
district for the Graybar Electric Com- 
pany, has been appointed Graybar district 
merchandising manager with headquarters 
in Philadelphia, Pa. This district also in- 
cludes branch houses at Allentown, Harris- 
burg and Reading, Pa., Baltimore, Md., and 
Washington, D. C. A. D. Hammond, 
Ohio Valley district manager with head- 
quarters in Cincinnati, Ohio, has been 
appointed southern district manager for 
Graybar with headquarters in Atlanta, Ga. 
His territory includes the Graybar offices 
and warehouses at Birmingham, Ala., 
Columbia, S. C., and Knoxville and Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


W. H. Savage has been appointed 
manager of the General Equipment and 
Materials department of the Robert W. 
Hunt Company, Chicago, G. W. Stierer 
has been appointed manager of the Struc- 
tural Steel department and H. A. Ford has 
been appointed manager of the Railway 
Car department. 


The National Battery Company, with 
War Production Board approval, will con 
struct and equip a new testing laboratory 
for its Gould commercial division plant at 
Depew, N. Y., to fill the need for research 
and product development in connection with 
Gould-manufactured U. S. Army and Navy 
batteries. A one-story brick building having 
approximately 10,000 sq. ft. of floor space 
is planned adjacent to the present offic: 
building. 


William J. Van Vleck, assistant mana- 
ger of the Philadelphia, Pa., district office 
of the Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., has been appointed manager of the 
company’s Atlanta, Ga., office to succeed 
Edward Stauverman, who has resigned 
to engage in another line of business 
C. W. Camp, formerly with the Crocker- 
Wheeler Electric Manufacturing Company 
for 38 years, has become associated with 
Worthington as consulting electrical engi- 
neer. 


OBITUARY 


W. Searls Rose, general sales manager 
of W. L. Brubaker & Bros., died Septem- 
ber 29 in New York. 


Earl L. Myers, general superintendent 
of the Gisholt Machine Company, Madison, 
Wis., died on September 20. He was 52 
years of age. 








Joseph C. Bonner, inventor and former 
Toledo, Ohio, manufacturer, died Septem- 
ber 28 in New York. He was 89 years of 
age. Mr. Bonner had devoted most of hi 
time to the invention of a “rail-wagon 
system designed to move freight from the 
point of origin to its destination without 
rehandling at terminals. He was former 
president of the Ames-Bonner Company 
Toledo, and the Toledo Stock Exchange 
which he helped to organize. 
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Financial 





CENTRAL OF GEorGIA.—Promissory Notes. 
—Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this road to 
issue $655,120 of 2 per cent promissory 
notes, payable in four equal semi-annual in- 
stallments, in connection with its purchase 
from the American Car & Foundry Co. of 
450 50-ton steel box cars, at an aggregate 
cost of $1,637,800, under a conditional sale 
agreement. The notes were sold to the 
Citizens & Southern National Bank of 
Savannah, Ga., for $662,816, making the 
average annual cost to the road about 1.05 
per cent. 


CHESAPEAKE & Out10o-NEw York CEN- 
TRAL.—Acquisition and Lease.—The Nicho- 
las, Fayette & Greenbrier, jointly owned 
by the C. & O. and N. Y. C., and jointly 
operated by them under lease, has been 
authorized by Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to acquire from the 
C. & O. two lines built by that carrier from 
a connection with the Greenbrier, aggregat- 
ing 9.4 miles of track and known as the 
Hominy Creek subdivision. The parent 
roads’ leases will be extended to cover the 
lines so acquired. 





CHESAPEAKE AND Onto. — Equipment 
Trust Notes—The Chesapeake & Ohio, on 
September 28, awarded, subject to Inter- 
state Commerce Commission approval, an 
issue of $2,200,000 of serial equipment trust 
certificates of 1944 to the National City 
Bank of Cleveland, acting on behalf of itself 
and the National Bank of Detroit, the First 
National Bank of Cincinnati, the Marine 
Trust Company of Buffalo, the Marine Mid- 
land Trust Company of New York and the 
First and Merchants National Bank of 
Richmond, Va. The accepted bid was 99.807 
for 134 per cent obligations, an interest cost 
basis to the company of approximately 1.787 
per cent. The certificates will be dated 
October 1, 1944, and will mature in 10 
equal annual installments of $220,000 each, 
payable October 1 of each year starting in 
1945. They are to be issued to finance in 
part the purchase of 10 type 2-6-6-6 freight 
locomotives, with 25,000 gal. tenders, to 
cost approximately $2,811,828. 


Cuicaco, Buriincton & QuvINcy. — 
Equipment Trust Certificates—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to assume liability 
for $1,520,000 of equipment trust certificates 
in connection with its purchase of 22 1,000- 
hp. diesel-electric 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works at a 
unit price of $78,500. 


Cuicaco, Rock IsLtanp & Paciric.—To 
Purchase Choctaw & Memphis Bonds.—On 
September 26, the federal district court 
authorized trustees of the Rock Island to 
purchase any or all first mortgage bonds of 
the Choctaw & Memphis at prices not to 
exceed $1,450 for each $1,000 bond. 


DELAWARE & Bounp Broox.—Par Value 
of Stock.—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this com- 
pany to issue $1,800,000 of capital stock in 


switching locomotives . 


shares of $25 par value in exchange for an 
equal principal amount in shares of $100 
par value. 


GuLF, Mosite & On10.—Bond Refunding. 
—Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company to 
issue $10,500,000 of first and refunding 
mortgage 334 per cent bonds, series D, due 
in 1969, the proceeds’ to be employed in 
the redemption in advance of maturity of 
$2,000,000 of series A 334 per cent collateral 
trust bonds and $8,600,000 of series B 4 per 
cent collateral trust bonds, the latter being 
held by the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
As noted in this column in the September 23 
issue, page 496, the new issue has been sold 
to Shields & Co. and others at 97.2, the 
average annual cost to the carrier being 
3.93 per cent. According to the division’s 
report, the road’s funded debt has been 
reduced $6,256,700 in the past four years 
and its expenditures on equipment purchases 
in that period have been $4,093,280. In 
addition to tax savings, the carrier will 
benefit by the longer life of the new issue, 
the division pointed out. While the road 
had a substantial amount of cash on hand, 
it was explained, when this transaction was 
arranged, it was undertaking the expendi- 
ture of about $9,000,000 for diesel-electric 
locomotives, for which about $2,000,000 in 
cash would be required. 


MissourI-KANSAS-TEXAS.—M odification 
of Leases—This road has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for ap- 
proval of modified leases covering operation 
of the Texas Central; Wichita Falls; 
Wichita Falls & Northwestern of Texas; 
and Wichita Falls & Wellington of Texas; 
and of its modified user contract covering 
operation of the San Antonio Belt & Ter- 
minal, all for the purpose of complying 
with the requirements of the commission’s 
current depreciation accounting regulations. 


New York, Cuicaco & St. Lovuis.— 
Collateral Loaw.—This company will re- 
ceive bids until October 13 for the purchase 
of $10,000,000 of five-year promissory notes, 
proceeds of which are to be used, together 
with $5,300,000 of treasury cash, to pay off 
the extended first mortgage 314 per cent 
bonds due October 1, 1947, outstanding in 
principal amount of $15,188,000. (See previ- 
ous item in Railway Age of September 23, 
page 496.) 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Cleveland & Pittsburgh 
Bonds.—Bids will be received until Oc- 
tober 10 for the purchase of an $11,000,000 
issue of general and refunding mortgage 
bonds, series C, of the Cleveland & Pitts- 
burgh, to be dated October 1, 1944, and to 
mature October 1, 1974. Principal and 
interest are to be_guaranteed by the Penn- 
sylvania. With the.proceeds and funds to 
be advanced by the Pennsylvania, the Cleve- 
land & Pittsburgh proposes to redeem at 
105, $7,182,000_of its series A and $3,850,000 
of series B 4% per cent general and re- 
funding mortgage bonds. (Previous item 
in Railway Age of September 30, page 532.) 


PirrspurcH & WeEsT VirGInia.—Retires 
Notes.—The Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
has purchased from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, and retired, $443,000 
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of its 5-year 4 per cent secured notes, which 
were issued on July 1, 1940 to liquidate 
certain then outstanding bank loans. A 
total of $773,000 of these notes now have 
been retired. During the same period the 
company also has purchased $1,736,000 of 
its first mortgage bonds ; $146,000 of Pitts- 
burgh Terminal Coal Corporation bonds 
which it guaranteed; and retired $992,000 
of maturing equipment trust certificates, 
bringing the total reduction in obligations 
during the period to $3,647,000. 


St. Lours-San Francisco. — Interest 
Payment Asked.— The bondholders com- 
mittee of the St. Louis-San Francisco has 
petitioned the federal district court at St. 
Louis, Mo., to authorize the railroad’s trus- 
tee to pay about $12,500,000 in overdue 
interest on three bond issues. 


SEABOARD.—A cquisition of Florida Lines. 
—Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized the Seaboard 
Railway Company, a new corporation set 
up to acquire property of the Seaboard Air 
Line in reorganization, to purchase at fore- 
closure sale the properties of the Seaboard- 
All Florida, the Florida Western & North- 
ern, and the East & West Coast at the 
upset price, $9,350,000. By court authority, 
the new company and the receivers of the 
Seaboard Air Line on August 29 entered 
into an agreement under which the receivers 
undertake to make available to the new 
company certain prior lien claims and Sea- 
board-All Florida bonds held by them, as 
well as about $1,774,560 in cash required 
to complete the purchase, it being further 
agreed that the receivers will continue to 
operate the Florida lines until the new com- 
pany acquires other properties of the old 
company. 


Union Paciric.— Oregon-Washington 
Bonds——This company’s subsidiary, the 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation 
Co., has been authorized by Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
issue $54,750,000 of series A 3 per cent 
refunding mortgage bonds, guaranteed as 
to principal and interest by the Union Pa- 
cific, to be sold to Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and 
others at 102.098, and $17,444,000 of series 
B refunding mortgage bonds to be sold to 
the Union Pacific at the same price, the 
proceeds to be employed, with other funds, 
for the redemption at 105 of outstanding 
Oregon-Washington 4 per cent first and 
refunding mortgage bonds due in 1961, of 
which (upon conversion of certain pound 
sterling series B bonds of that issue) $54,- 
750,000 is in the hands of the public and 
$17,444,000 is held by the Union Pacific. 
The new issues will mature October 1, 1960. 
A net saving of $6,639,655 over a 16-year 
period is anticipated through the refinanc- 
ing. The division’s approval was made 
subject to provision for annual sinking fund 
payments of $547,500 yearly to apply on 
the new issue, a larger amount than the 
road had proposed. Pointing out that the 
issuing company had argued that a 16-year 
term was preferable because a longer-term 
issue might sell on a less favorable basis, 
the division observed that “we are of the 
opinion that the subsidiary company should 
have availed itself of the favorable market 
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now obtaining for low-rate railroad bonds 
and provided tur a longer term for the 
new bonds since no one can sately attempt 
to predict the market conditions and inter- 
est rates which will prevail ... on OctuLer 
1, 1960.” 


WasasH.— Refunding Operation Pro- 
posed.—On October 3, the Wabash invited 
bids by October 18 on a $47,000,000 issue 
of first mortgage bonds, series B, with the 
bidder to name the interest rate. The com- 
pany proposes to apply the proceeds from 
the sale of the new bonds, together with 
cash, to redeem on January 1, 1945, the 
entire $47,354,300 issue of first mortgage 
4 per cent bonds, which were issued in 
¥942 in connection with the reorganization 
of Wabash Railway Company, prodecessor 
of Wabash Railroad Company. The new 
bonds are to be dated November 1, 1944, and 
mature November 1, 1970. Thus interest 
on both series of bonds would be paid for 
two months if the new bonds are sold. The 
refinancing would result in a net saving 
over the 26-year life of the proposed bonds 
of between $7,730,609 and $12,052,406, de- 
pending upon the rate of interest to be paid, 
according to Norman B. Pitcairn, president. 
A circular submitted with the invitation 
for bids points to the reduction in the com- 
pany’s debt since January 1, 1942 of $20.- 
205,500. 


WIsconsIN CENTRAL.—Reorganization.—- 
This road, in receivership, has filed with the 
federal court and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a petition for authority to pro- 
ceed with reorganization under the pro- 
visions of section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Oct.3 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 40.72 40.65 37.27 


Average price of 20 ~ a 
sentative railway bonds 89.32 88.96 79.51 


Dividends Declared 


Atlantic Coast Line—5% preferred, $2.50, 
semi-annually, payable November 10 to holders of 
record October 23. 

Philadelphia & Trenton.—$2.50, quarterly, pay- 
able October 10 to holders of record September 30. 


Abandonments 





Atitantic Coast Line.—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to abandon a line 
from Sumter, S. C., to Darlington, 39.1 
miles, and a branch thereof from Elliott to 
Bishopville, 9.2 miles. 


CaLtrorNIA CENTRAL.—This road has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to abandon its entire 
line from Chittenden, Calif., to San Juan, 
7.94 miles, operation of which has been sus- 
pended since November 11, 1930, by order 
of the Railroad Commission of California. 


Hampton & LANGLEY F-:£Lp.—Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this road to abandon opera- 
tion of its line from Hampton, Va., to 
Langley Field, 3 miles, which is now owned 
by the War Department and used in gov- 
ernment service. 
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EXECUTIVES 


H. J. Humphrey, vice-president, East- 
ern lines, of the Canadian’ Pacific, has been 
assigned to new, “special” duties concerned 
primarily with “the solution of problems 
that will confront the company in the period 
of transition from war to peace.” E. D. 
Cotterell, general manager, Eastern lines, 
has been promoted to vice-president and 
general manager, succeeding Mr. Humph- 
rey. 


Herbert Alexander Enochs, vice- 
president—personnel of the Pennsylvania, 
has retired after 49 years’ service. Mr. 
Enochs, who was born at Libertyville, Pa., 
on September 19, 1874, entered railroad 
service with the Pennsylvania in 1895 as 
a baggageman on the Philadelphia division, 
and subsequently served as_ brakeman, 
through baggage master, passenger con- 





Herbert Alexander Enochs 


ductor, inspector in the office of the super- 
intendent of telegraph and examiner of 
wages and working conditions in the office 
of the general manager at Philadelphia. 
In September, 1918, he became superin- 
tendent of the labor and wage bureau. He 
was appointed acting chief of personnel in 
addition to his duties as superintendent of 
the labor and wage bureau, Eastern region, 
in December, 1931, and in 1932 he became 
chief of personnel, the position he held 
when he was advanced to vice-president— 
personnel in July, 1943. Mr. Enochs, who 
has been chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the Bureau of Information of the 
Eastern Railways, New York, for the past 
two years, has served-for a number of years 
as chairman of the conference committees 
representing the railroads in numerous 
important national and regional negotiations 
with the railroad labor organizations re- 
garding wages and working conditions. 


OPERATING 


D. R. Prince, terminal trainmaster of 
the Southern Pacific Lines in Texas and 
Louisiana at Del Rio, Tex., has been pro- 


moted to trainmaster, with the same head- 
quarters. R. L. Taylor has been appointed 
terminal trainmaster, with headquarters at 
Del Rio, succeeding Mr. Prince. 


W. R. Pittman has been appointed 
superintendent of the Port Tampa terminals 
of the Atlantic Coast Line at Port Tampa, 
Fla. 


H. D. Worley was recently appointed 
manager of mail service of the Pennsyl- 
vania at Philadelphia, “Pa., succeeding Fred 
Hance, who has retired. 


J. H. Lindsay has been appointed train- 
master of the Baltimore & Ohio, with head- 
quarters at Washington, Ind., succeeding 
C. A. Boyd, who has been transferred to 
North Vernon, Ind. 


G. E. Bruch, chief of personnel of the 
Norfolk & Western at Roanoke, Va., has 
been appointed assistant to general manager 
with the same headquarters. Mr. Bruch 
succeeds W. O. Franklin, who has retired 
after 52 years of service with the railroad. 


H. A. Israel has been appointed assist- 
ant superintendent of the Joplin-White 
River division of the Missouri Pacific, with 
headquarters at Nevada, Mo., succeeding 
G. S. Smith, whose appointment as acting 
division engineer at Coffeyville, Kan., is re- 
ported elsewhere in these columns. 


J. F. Scanlon, chief trainmaster of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western at 
Scranton, Pa., has been promoted to assist- 
ant superintendent of the Morris and Essex 
division, Hoboken, N. J., succeeding G. R. 
Higgins. J. R. Finnerty, rules examiner, 
has been advanced to trainmaster of the 
Scranton division to replace Mr. Scanlon. 


F. S. Worthington, trainmaster of the 
Southern at Columbia, S. C., has been 
transferred to Alexandria, Va., succeeding 
F. A. Burroughs, whose promotion to 
assistant superintendent of the Birmingham 
division with headquarters at Sheffield, Ala., 
was announced in the September 30 issue 
of Railway Age. G. E. Smothers has been 
appointed trainmaster at Columbia to suc- 
ceed Mr. Worthington. 


C. V. Berglund, assistant general super- 
intendent of transportation of the Northern 
Pacific, at St. Paul, Minn., has been pro- 
moted to general superintendent of trans- 
portation, with the same headquarters, suc- 
ceeding Patrick H. McCauley, who has 
retired after 60 years of service. H. A. 
Aberg, general car service agent, has been 
advanced to assistant general superintendent 
of transportation at St. Paul, replacing Mr. 
Berglund. 


TRAFFIC 


F. R. Barfield has been appointed 
freight service agent of the Atlantic Coast 
Line with headquarters at Savannah, Ga. 


Leon B. Poore, district passenger 
agent of the Pennsylvania, with headquar- 
ters at St. Paul, Minn., has retired after 
55 years of service. 


Walter W. Kremer, who resigned 
recently as western traffic manager of the 
Boston & Maine at Chicago, has been 
appointed general freight agent of the 
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Canadian Pacific, with the same headquar- 
ters, succeeding G. Allan MacNamara, 
whose promotion to general traffic manager 
of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie was reported in the Railway Age of 
September 30. 


W. J. Dundon, assistant general freight 
agent of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
at Chicago, has been promoted to general 
freight agent, with the same headquarters, 
a newly-created position. 


E. W. Sanford has been appointed dis- 
trict freight and passenger agent of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western, with head- 
quarters at Pueblo, Colo., succeeding T. B. 
Easley, who has been assigned to other 
duties. 


A. J. Nash, traffic representative of the 


;. Delaware, Lackawanna & Western at Buf- 


falo, N. Y., has been promoted to general 
agent at Toledo, Ohio, succeeding D. L. 
Norton, who has been transferred to 
Boston, Mass. 


Arthur E. Baylis has been appointed 
foreign freight traffic manager of the New 
York Central, with headquarters at New 
York. Until recently Mr. Baylis has been 
with the Office of Defense Transportation 
in Washington. 


F. Gruver, Jr., commercial agent of the 
Atlantic Coast Line, the Charleston & 
Western Carolina, and the Columbia, New- 
berry & Laurens at Wilson, N. C., has been 
promoted to general agent of these three 
roads, with headquarters at Kingsport, 
Tenn, 


John C. Comiskey, tariff clerk of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at Chicago, 
has been promoted to chief of the tariff 
bureau, general freight department, with 
the same headquarters, succeeding Charles 
Croskey, who has retired after 40 years 


, of service. 


R. A. Hasenstab, district freight agent 
of the Canadian Pacific at Chicago, has been 
promoted to general freight agent of the 
Canadian Pacific and of the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, with head- 
quarters at Detroit, Mich. T. M. Holland, 
traveling freight agent of the Canadian Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at Chicago, has been 
advanced to district freight agent, succeed- 
ing Mr. Hasenstab. 


J. N. Fisher, traveling passenger agent 
of the Seaboard Air Line, has been ad- 
vanced to district passenger agent succeed- 


| ing John Callahan, whose appointment ‘as 


division passenger agent with headquarters 
at West Palm Beach, Fla., was announced 
in the August 26 issue of Railway Age. 
J. T. Perkins, traveling passenger agent, 
has been promoted to the position of dis- 
trict passenger agent with headquarters as 
before at Atlanta, Ga., and H. T. Denning, 
district passenger agent at Birmingham, 
Ala., is now serving as division passenger 
agent at that place. The positions of travel- 
ing passenger agent at Atlanta and district 
passenger agent at Birmingham have been 
abolished. 





_G, Allan MacNamara, whose promo- 
tion to general traffic manager of the 
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Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, 
with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn., 
was reported in the Railway Age of Sep- 
tember 30, was born at Winnipeg, Man., on 
February 4, 1895, and entered railway serv- 
ice with the Canadian Northern (part of 
the Canadian National) in 1912 as a clerk 
in the freight traffic department at Winni- 





G. Allan MacNamara 


peg. He entered the Canadian Army in 
1915 and after four years in France he re- 
turned to Winnipeg and was assigned to 
the freight traffic department of the Cana- 
dian National. In 1920 Mr. MacNamara 
went with the Canadian Pacific as a clerk 
of the freight traffic department, with head- 
quarters as before at Winnipeg, and five 
years later he was placed in charge of that 
road’s Minneapolis office. In 1928 he was 
promoted to district freight agent, with 
headquarters at Indianapolis, Ind., and in 
1934 he was advanced to division freight 
agent at Detroit, Mich. In 1936 Mr. Mac- 
Namara was promoted to general freight 
agent, with the same headquarters, and in 
January, 1941, he was transferred to Bos- 
ton, Mass. In July of the same year he was 
transferred to Chicago, remaining in that 
location until his new appointment. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


G. S. Smith, assistant superintendent of 
the Joplin-White River division of the Mis- 
souri Pacific at Nevada, Mo,, has been ap- 
pointed acting division engineer of the 
Southern Kansas-Central divisions, with 
headquarters at Coffeyville, Kan., succeed- 
ing R. G. Bush, who has been granted a 
leave of absence due to sickness. 


MECHANICAL 


E. A. Streich, assistant superintendent 
of locomotive shops of the Chicago & North 
Western, has been promoted to master me- 
chanic, with headquarters as before at 
Chicago. 


L. A. Porter, assistant to general super- 
intendent, motive power, of the Seaboard 
Air Line at Norfolk, Va., has been promot- 
ed to assistant general superintendent, 
motive power, with the same headquarters. 


W. A. Bender, master car builder of 
the Alton at Chicago, has been promoted 
to assistant to the general manager, with 
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the same headquarters, succeeding Daniel 
J. Deasy, whose death on September 16 
was reported in the Railway Age of Sep- 
tember 23. H. A. Harris, general foreman 
of the car department, with headquarters at 
Bloomington, Ill., has been advanced to 
master car builder, relieving Mr. Bender 
at Chicago. 


J. J. Burch, general foreman of the car 
department of the Norfolk & Western at 
Roanoke, Va., has retired, and C. S. Pat- 
ton, Jr., foreman of the passenger car shop, 
has been appointed to succeed him. 


H. E. Aenchbacher, general foreman of 
the locomotive department of the Seaboard 
Air Line at Howells, Ga., has been ap- 
pointed assistant master mechanic of the 
Virginia division with headquarters at 


Hamlet, N. C. 


Hubert Hawthorn, whose appointment 
as mechanical engineer of the Central of 
Georgia with headquarters at Savannah, 
Ga., appeared in the Railway Age for July 
8, was born at Newcastle, England, on 
April 14, 1885. He entered railroad service 
with the Atlantic Coast Line in 1904 as a 
machinist apprentice and became a machin- 





Hubert. Hawthorn 


ist and draftsman in 1908. In October of 
the following year he joined the Central of 
Georgia as a draftsman, serving in that 
capacity until June, 1924, when he was 
appointed shop engineer, the position he 
held at the time of his recent appointment 
as mechanical engineer with headquarters 
at Savannah. 


M. R. Reed, superintendent of metive 
power of the Pennsylvania on special duty 
in the office of chief of motive power, has 
been advanced to assistant chief of motive 
power—car at Philadelphia, Pa., succeeding 
R. L. Kleine, who has been granted a leave 
of absence preparatory to his retirement on 
January 1, 1945. Mr. Reed was born in 
Jasper County, Ill., on June 26, 1893. After 
graduation from Rose Polytechnic Institute 
in June, 1905, with a B. S. degree in me- 
chanical engineering, he was employed for 
a short time in the signal departmént of 
the Vandalia (now a part of the Pennsyl- 
vania). In September, 1905, he went to 
Omaha, Neb., as a special apprentice in the 
Union Pacific shops, where he remained 
for a year. He reentered the service of the 
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oe . railroading today is de- 


manding more of locomotive 
builders than ever before. American 
Locomotive Company is maintaining 
its long reputation for “delivering the 
goods”—in locomotive design-and 
construction. Part of an urgent job 
was the 4-8-4 shown above—one 
of ten completed early this year by 
American Locomotive Company for 
the Rock Island. 








Here are the “SPEC ”:: 


Weight on Drivers . . . . 280,000 Ibs. 


Weight of Engine . . . . 467,000 Ibs. 
Cyiadies OS  . eee 
Diameter of Drivers . . > . . 74ins. 
Boiler Pressure ... . . . .270Ibs. 
Tractive Power . .. . . 67,000Ibs, 
Tender Type ... . . - 12-Wheeled 


Locomotive designs developed by 
American Locomotive Company have 
been, are, and will continue to be 
powerful factors in American railroad 
operating efficiency and economy. 
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Vandalia. as a draftsman at Terre Haute, 
Ind., in September, 1906, and after serving 
in various capacities in the car and locomo- 
tive shops he was appointed chief draftsman 
in February, 1908. On April 1, 1917, he 
was promoted to chief car inspector of the 
Northwest system of the Pennsylvania lines 





M. R. Reed 


West of Pittsburgh (Pa.) at Fort Wayne, 
Ind., and became supervisor of car repairs, 
Western lines, in September, 1918. He was 
advanced to master mechanic of the Eastern 
division with headquarters at Pittsburgh 
in August, 1919, and was transferred to 
Logansport, Ind., in March, 1920, where 
he remained until April, 1925, when he was 
appointed assistant general superintendent 
of motive power, Northwestern region, with 
headquarters at Chicago. When the North- 
western and Southwestern regions were 
consolidated and reorganized in June 1925, 
Mr. Reed resumed his former position of 
master mechanic at Logansport. In July, 
1926, he was appointed acting master me- 
chanic of the Fort Wayne division and was 
advanced to master mechanic the follow- 
ing November. He became superintendent 
of motive power, Northern division, in 
June, 1928, with headquarters at Buffalo, 
N. Y., and in the October of the next year 
was named superintendent of motive power, 
Eastern Pennsylvania division, at Harris- 
burg, Pa. On November 1, 1933, he was 
promoted to general superintendent of mo- 
tive power, Central division, at Pittsburgh, 
holding that position until his appointment, 
in December, 1936, as superintendent of 
motive power, Eastern Pennsylvania divi- 
sion, the position he held at the time of his 
recent appointment as assistant chief of mo- 
tive power—car. In 1938 Mr. Reed was ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt to a five- 
year term as the carriers’ representative on 
the Railroad Retirement Board. He was 
assigned to special duties in the office of 
the chief of motive power at Philadelphia 
last year. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


A. L. Sorensen, associate director of 
the Division of Material and Equipment 
Requirements of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, has returned to his posi- 
tion as manager of stores of the Erie at 
Hornell, N. Y. C. K. Reasor, acting 
manager of stores during Mr. Sorensen’s 
absence, has been reappointed assistant 
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manager of stores with the same headquar- the T. St. L. & W. was absorbed by the 


ters. 


Clifton Oliver has been appointed pur- 
chasing agent and storekeeper of the Pan- 
handle & Santa Fe, with headquarters at 
Amarillo, Tex., succeeding W. W. Davis, 
deceased. 


SPECIAL 


F. K. Day, Jr., assistant chief of per- 
sonnel of the Norfolk & Western, has been 
promoted to chief of personnel with head- 
quarters at Roanoke, Va., succeeding G. E. 
Bruch, whose appointment as assistant to 
the general manager is announced elsewhere 
in these volumns. 


OBITUARY 


Joseph A. Farmar, chairman of the 
Western Traffic Executive Committee and 
Western Trunk Line Committee, died on 
September 29 at his home in Oak Park, Ill, 
Mr. Farmer started work as an office boy 
in the freight traffic department of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific in 
Chicago and advanced to the position of 





Joseph A. Farmar 


assistant freight traffic manager. He re- 
signed from that office on July 1, 1935, to 
become chairman of the Trans-Continental 
Freight Bureau and on March 1, 1937, was 
appointed chairman of the Western Trunk 
Line Committee and the Western Traffic 
Executive Committee. Mr. Farmar was 
also a member of the Traffic Executive 
Chairmen’s Committee, which handles 
freight traffic problems with the War, Navy 
and other governmental departments. 


J. W. Brady, assistant freight traffic 
manager of the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis, with headquarters at Chicago, died 
at his home in that city on October 2. Mr. 
Brady was born at Toledo, Ohio, on July 
31, 1888, and -entered railway service in 
1906 as a contracting freight agent of the 
Ann Arbor at Toledo. After about six 
years with this company, Mr. Brady re- 
signed to join the Toledo, St. Louis & 
Western (now part of the Nickel Plate) 
as a traveling freight agent with headquar- 
ters at Toledo. During the war he served 
as chief clerk to the traffic. manager of this 
company, in which capacity he had super- 
vision over the distribution of coal for the 
government. In 1920 he was sent to De- 
troit,, Mich., as general agent and when 





Nickel Plate in 1922, he remained in the 
same capacity. In April, 1927, he was trans- 
ferred to Pittsburgh, Pa., where he re- 
mained until 1931, when he was sent to 
Chicago as assistant general freight agent. 
In January, 1938, Mr. Brady was promoted 
to the position he held at the time of his 
death. 


Sydney E. Junkins, a consulting engi- 
neer who directed many major railroad 
projects both in the United States and .in 
Canada, died on October 3 at -Hanover, 
N. H. He was 77 years old. 


William B. Nolan, master mechanic of 
the Ohio division and the Cincinnati termi- 
nals of the Baltimore & Ohio, with head- 
quarters at Cincinnati, Ohio, died in a 
hospital in that city recently. 


Raymond Swenk, assistant to the gen- 
eral manager of the Central region of the 
Pennsylvania, with headquarters at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and formerly chief engineer, 
maintenance-of-way of that region, died on 
October 2 at the West Penn Hospital, at 
Pittsburgh. 


Charles H. Kenzel, purchasing agent of 
the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, died in a hospital in that 
city on September 30. Mr. Kenzel was born 
at Chicago on November 28, 1878, and en- 
tered railway service on September 15, 1896, 
as a messenger of the E. J. & E. He sub- 
sequently held several minor positions until 
October, 1906, when he was promoted to 
chief clerk of the purchasing agent at Chi- 
cago. In February, 1910, he was advanced 
to assistant purchasing agent, with the same 
headquarters, and in September, 1918, he 
went with the Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary 
(now the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific) as purchasing agent at Chicago. 
On March 1, 1920, Mr. Kenzel returned to 
the E. J. & E. as purchasing agent, holding 
that position until his death. 





230 WomeEN clean coaches daily at Rich- 
mond Hill, Long Island City, Brooklyn, 
Jamaica and other outlying points on the 
Long Island. The railroad’s 1,300 passen- 
ger cars receive at least one thorough 
cleaning each day, and some of them sev- 
eral times a day. In the Richmond Hill 
yard, where the steam coaches are cleaned, 
women wear smartly styled uniforms, de- 
signed for them by a large Manhattan de- 
partment store. As one woman pointed out, 


“We got the idea from the uniforms worn: 


by the girls in the aircraft factories. After 
all, the Long [sland Railroad is a big war 
industry itself.” 





For Herorsm.—Trainman R. F. Dunn 
of the Baltimore & Ohio was awarded a 
watch and chain at a recent safety meeting 
for having saved the life of a 2-year-old 
child. Mr. Dunn, while working on a 
switching train of 41 cars on the outskirts 
of Philadelphia, about 6 p. m., on August 
19, from his position on the engine ob- 
served the child on the tracks in front 
of the train. Realizing the train, although 
moving slowly, could not be stopped before 
reaching the child, the trainman jumped 
over the guard rail of the locomotive and 
from a position on the pilot step reached 
out and brushed. the child clear of the rails. 


REVENIRS ANN Seepewonn ~x. ....... 
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SHORTER STOPS INCREASE 


TRACE CAPACITY 


If you were asked to identify the “last word” in passenger brake equipment, 
you’d undoubtedly name the electro-pneumatic brake, that saves seconds by its 
instantaneous transmission feature. Yet there are 34 years of every-day operation 
behind this development. 

The first large-scale application of the electro-pneumatic principle was on 
New York Subways where traffic had out-grown the facilities of the original 
subway system. The electro-pneumatic transmission feature saved seconds by 
shortening the stop, and additional seconds by faster brake release, permitting 
more rapid train acceleration. 

Headway between trains was so reduced that sufficient additional trains of 
the same length could be operated to handle the traffic over-burden. Thus, the 
brake increased the track capacity and saved capital expenditure for lengthened 
platforms and additional car equipment if train length had been extended. 


75 Years of Pioneering 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY, WILMERDING, PA. 





TO PERMIT TODAY’S TRAINS TO 


MOVE AT SHORTER INTERVALS 





WITH HEAVIER LOADS AT HIGHER Always abreast of new transportation needs, 


the HSC brake is a dependable, practical 





SPEEDS—SAFELY. 
answer to the problem of controlling today’s 





high speed passenger trains. 
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Let’s get Gown 0 ith 


on train communication 


DEPENDABLE voice communication 


“Union” I.T.C. (Inductive Train Com- 
munication) system provides depend- 
able, practicable two-way voice com- 
munication between vehicles on a train, 
between trains, and between trains and 
wayside points. 


It is the only train.communication sys- 
tem designed exclusively for railroad use, 
by men who know railroad needs, and 
proved in regular railroad service. 








Built to mind your own business 


The messages concerning the operation of 
your railroad are your own business, 

With mail, telegraph and ordinary tele- 
phone, an essential degree of privacy is 
realized, and messages handled over a 
train communication system should be 
equally restricted to your own organiza- 
tion. You don’t want them to be picked 
up by other roads, nor do other roads want 
to receive them. 

This is easy to prevent with “Union” 


Inductive Train Communication. 

When you use “Union” I.T.C. your 
messages follow your right of way. They 
go where you want them to go. 

Suitable selection of carrier frequencies 
avoids interferences with other communi- 
cation systems, or with “Union” I.T.C. 
systems on parallel or intersecting roads. 

That’s one more reason why, for de- 
pendable train communication, “Union” 
I.T.C. is the answer. 


’ 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 


SWISSVALE, PA. 


NEW YORE CHICAGO 


ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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SIGNAL CORPS PHOTO 


BALDWIN 








This Baldwin-built U.S. Army locomotive, at the head of a hospital train somewhere 
in Italy, is a typical example of the diversified service in which these rugged 2-8-0 type 
locomotives are used. 

On all battle fronts they are hauling men, munitions and military supplies of all 
kinds. They are an integral part of the transportation miracle that enables our troops 
to keep going forward. 

Baldwin locomotives, at home, are busy helping the American Railroads to do their 
part of the job without which there could be no final victéry. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Locomotive and Ordnance Division, Philadelphia, 
Pa., U.S.A. Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Washington, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, 


Houston, Detroit, San Francisco. 
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HANNA STOKERS 


B THE HANNA STOKER COMPANY 


Cincinnati 27, Ohio 











STANDARD 
ON MOST 
ROADS 





Many railroads are equipping cars with spring 
plankless trucks with the truck lever connection 
passing through the truck bolster. The sturdiness 
of Schaefer design adapts itself particularly well 
to this type of truck. 

Schaefer connection designed especially for 
through-the-bolster hook-up has added com- 
pression capacity to meet extra brake load. 


When your freight car repair program is under consideration you can be certain 
that Schaefer Service will meet your delivery requirements. 


Schaefer Light Weight Design Insures More Than Car Life 


EQUIPMENT 
COM PANY 


KOPPERS BUILDING ° PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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yc Switching Locomotives até 
a very important CoS in the mighty 
wheel of railroad transportation that in these 
wartime days is moving faster, bigger loads 
in freight and passenge's than ever before. 
Power, speed, and availability were needed 
for this big job, and that is where Whitcomb 


Locomotives have gained their reputation. 


Speeding uP the many kinds of switching, 


THE BALDWIN 
GROUP 















branch line, and yard services, Whitcomb 


Switching Engines have been more than suc- 
cessful in economically assisting the railroads 
maintain their fast wartime schedules. Twenty- 
four hour availability, plus power enough to 
move long lines of cats with speed and 
economy make WHITCOMB a name you 
want to remember when ordering your next 


switching engines. 





THE WHITCOMB LOCOMOTIVE C 0. 
S, Ss | eo 
bsialay of THE pALDWIN  atanartre wenns 
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BIGGER TRAINS 





ODERN transportation imposes many involved 

operating problems in-freight train performance. 
Intensified service demands more of every railroad 
component, especially retardation control. So when 
new problems called for a better brake to solve them, 
the “AB” Brake with calibration for better slack con- 
trol was the result. 
The efficient performance of the “AB” Brake under 
all operating conditions, in all parts of North America, 
since its introduction, has proved it to be more rapid, 
positive and effective. That is the “AB” Brake today; 
it will meet tomorrow’s conditions just as well. 








The New York Air Brake Company 


420 Lexington Ave., New York City. Plant: Watertown, New York 
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No light for 
2,000,000,000 years 
ie 






William Beebe descended 3,028 
feet in the famous Bathysphere to 
jet-black depths of the ocean to 
view the deep-sea marine life, 
where no light had previously pene- 
trated for two billion years. 

With lives depending on correct 
judgment in the selection of equip- 
“ment, OKONITE cables were 
chosen for communications and il- 
lumination. 

This was just another proof that 
OKONITE cables are dependable 
under the most severe conditions. 
The Okonite Company, Passaic, N. J. 


3703 
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OKONITE 


INSULATED WIRES AND CABLES 





SPECIAL MACHINERY BUILT ON CONTRACT 


yes Thomas Duplicator is designed for plates too 
irregular for handling on spacing table, or where 
work does not warrant setting up for Multiple Punching 
or where special set-ups would be required. 


G AND STRAIGHTENING MACHINES © ANGLE BENDERS 


This Duplicator eliminates layout, gives one-man oper- 
ation and provides quick, accurate positioning. Punches 
are furnished in various capacities to suit the work. 


Ask for new Bulletin 312, just off the press 


BENDIN 
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HOMAS TRUCK 
of Heakuk 












@ Easy rolling tires 
@ Prevent floor dam- 


age 
@ Molded-on, long life 
@ Strong wheel cast- 


ing 

e@ Hyatt bearing — 
grease fittings 

@ Soft, quiet resilient 
tread 





NOWI These quiet floor-saving tires 
are available now, in 44 sizes, with or 
without the protective hub cap shown in 


illustration. Replace noisy floor-ruining 
wheels with Thomas VR tires. 


Write for New Catalog #43 





Send a V-MAIL today 
Kage ue wove 


ao 


Home front news is vital on 
the fighting front. Write a 
fighting man foday. 


notel Mayfair 


SAINT LOUIS 





RAILWAY ACE 
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EX-CELL-O for PRECISION =—™ 


with EX-CELL-O 


Pins and Bushings 


Ex-Cell-O hardened and ground 
pins and bushings are precision- 
made to provide maximum 
trouble-free service. The experi- 
ence of more than 125 American 
railroads shows that they not 
only last longer, but expensive 
Railroad foundation parts to which 
Diaision Ex-Cell-O pins and bushings are 


BEY -CELL- 0 cpplied have o longer veefel 


CORPORATION life. Reduce “out-of-service” 


Detroit 6 time to a minimum. Standardize 
on Ex-Cell-O pins and bushings. 











WATERPROOF 


WEATHER 
STRIPPING 


PASSENGER COMFORT 


INNER-SEAL IS APPLIED TO 
Body-End Doors « Vestibule Side Doors 
e Vestibule Trap Doors « Refrigerator 
Car Doors « Windows « Locomotive 
Closures « 

























Established 1837 
BRIDGEPORT FABRICS, INC, 
BRIDGEPORT ore), i. B 


UPHOLSTERY CLOTA ° NARROW FABRICS 
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GET TOGETHER 


DEPARTMENT _ 








RAILROAD 
EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE 


For 45 years the Railroad De- 
partment — International Corre- 
spondence Schools—has_ been 
training ambitious railroad men 
the technique of their work. 
Nearly 300 railroads have agree- 
ments with the International 
Correspondence Schools to in- 
struct their employees who are 
interested in technical training at 
reduced rates. 
Courses In: 

Railroad Apprentice Training 

Air Brakes 

Locomotive Firemen 

Locomotive Engineers 

Car and Locomotive Shop 

Work 

Traffic Management 

Accounting—Rate Clerk 

Ralnsmenee Cou, - 

ran tion Salesmans 

: Te P 


a ork 

Telephony and Telegraphy 
We Specialize in Railroad Ap- 
prentice Technical Training 
Courses Covering the Work Done 
by Each Craft. 


Free Booklet on Request 


INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS 


Railroad Department 
Box 8816 SCRANTON, PA. 


Railway Equipment 
and 


a ee oo 
terial. Write, wire or phone for 


Sonken-Galamba Corp. 
108 N. 2ND STREET 
Kansas City, Kans. 











60-TON LOCOMOTIVE 
Storage Batt built by 
General Electric . in 1930. 
Double truck, 4-motor type, each 

75 H.P. Steeple cab. 

Good condition. 

Complete specifications available. 
IRON & ore PRODUCTS, 


13486 S. Brainard Ave., 
Chicago 33, Illinois 


“Anything containing IRON or STEEL” 














SALES EXECUTIVE 
AVAILABLE 


Extensive acquaintance among 
railroad officials throughout 
United States, Canada and 
Mexico. Many years of sales 
and engineering experience in lo- 
comotive and car specialties and 
steel foundry products. 


Wish to make connection with 
progressive company. AD- 
DRESS BOX 687, RAILWAY 
AGE, 30 CHURCH STREET, 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Educational Services 
for 
RAILROAD MEN 
Maintenance of Way— 
Mechanical— 


Signal— 
Operating— 


Engineers and Firemen— | 


All Supervisors— 


The Railway 
Educational Bureau 
Omaha, Nebraska 


A Good Investment 


FREIGHT CAR PRICES REDUCED! 
Now Only Half of Recent Peak Prices— 
$500 to $1950 Each! 


55, Hopper, Double, 50-Ton 

10, Hopper, Side Discharge, 50-Ton 
100, Refrigerator, 40-Ft., 40-Ton 

16, Refrigerator, 36-Ft., 30-Ton 

14, Ballast, Composite, 50-Ton 

25, Box, 26-Ft., 40-Ton 
, Dump, K & J Automatic, 30-Yd., 50-Ton 
18, Dump, K & J Automatic, 163¥d., 40-Ton 
4, Dump, Western, 20-Yd., 40 & 50-Ton 

1, Dump, Koppel Drop Door, 20-Yd., 40-Ton 
20, Flat, 40-Ft., 50-Ton 

33, Gondola, Composite, 36-Ft. & 40-Ft., 40-Ton 
10, Gondola, Steel, ones, et Side 

30, Tank, 8000-gallon, 40 & 50 Ton Trucks 


All cars are priced to sell 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
39 years’ experience 
13486 S. Brainard Ave. Chicago 33, Winor 
“ANYTHING centaining IRON or STEEL” 
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Robert W. Hunt Company 


t “ Ve patina 
nspection— 
All Railway 
Structures 
General Office: 
175 W. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
New York-Pittsburgh-St. Leuis 


uipment 








LOCOMOTIVES 


1—16n24 American 50-ten saddle tank, 0-4-0 

1—19x26 American 67-ton, separate tender, new 1923 

2—21x24 Baldwin 78-ton side tanks, 0-6-0, rebuilt 

1—21x28 85 ton, separate tender, 0-6-0 

4—23x30 American, 114-ton separate tender, 2-8-0, 
exceptionally fine conditioned nes 

1—23x32 Baldwin, 119 ton, tion, 2-8-0, new 1920 

1—25x30” American, 118 ton, separate tender, 8 wheel switcher, 
0-8-0 

5—-28x32 American. 181 ton, Mikados, 2-8-2 


1—20 ton Whitcomb 36” ga. Diesel locumotive, Rebuilt. 
1—20 ton Plymouth, gasoline operated standard gauge. Excel- 


lent condition. 
CARS 

1—20 cu. yd. Western dump car, rebuilt 

4—20 cu. yd. ay ag Ay med rebuilt 
10—§0-ton twin c cars 

22—50-ton composite gondola cars 
100—40-ton box cars, steel underframe, 36’ long 
1—Brill Model $5 comb. passenger & baggage car 


WIRE WRITE PHONE 


Thomas F. Carey Co., Inc. 


12@ LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Barclay 7-1770 











Have You Changed Your Address? 


Notice of change of address of subscribers should reach the office of Railway Age, 30 
Church St., New York, ten days in advance to insure delivery of the following issue to 
new address. In sending notification of change always include the old address as well as 


the new. 


oe Ss «uw hea ee es 


Old Address 
New Address 
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wok STEAMFELEE™ 


CAR FECIALTE SAC EATIG 


oe CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO 
NEW YORK 











AGE 











| Pittsburgh Spring & & Steel Co. 


enitisitan SPRINGS owt. 


Carbon. Vanadium, Silico-Manganese cont 
Licensed manufacturers under patents for 
-Elliptic” groupings 





















a 
wine ncn CARS 
RAIL CARS 
MINE CARS 
AND 
LOCOMOTIVES 
AXLESS TRAINS 
: ee =: 











DIFFERENTIAL STEEL CAR CO. 











Oliver Bidg 
Canadian dian Representatives 
The Holden Co., Ltd. 
Montreal, Can. 








Pittsburgh, Pa. 














pi truing shoes do the 
while ‘en es and 

= are in e. This 
cut shows style for 
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WHEEL TRUING 


BRAKE SHOE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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BUY 
WAR BONDS 
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424 Union rast Blag. 3723 Grand Contral Terminal 1481 Fisher Bids. FINDLAY, OHIO 
Sr EE STUCKI 
SIDE 
BEARINGS Steam Couplers 
Manufactured by iii tas 
A. Stucki Co. Flextble Conduits 


CEPLACES PUBBER HOSE 


Vapor Systems 


THERMOSTATIC CONTROL 





ENGINEERED 
PRODUCTS 


2 VAPOR CAR 
2 HEATING CO. we 


RAILWAY EXCHANGE, CHICAG®, ILL 








FOR SALE 


Used Locomotives, Cars, 
& Equipment of All Kinds 


inc.| LARGE STOCKS OF RELAYING 








L ORGANIZATIONS | RAIL AND ACCESSORIES 
COMPLETE RAILROADS 
BOUGHT — SOLD — LIQUIDATED 
DULIEN STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 

of Washington en of New York 
200 National Bids. 2980 Woolworth Bldg. 
Seattle 4, Wash, New York 7, N. Y. 

















HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY 


Relaying Rails kk Dismantling 
Used railroad equipment—cars—locomotives 
Freight Car Replacement Parts 
Complete stocks of guaranteed used freight car 
parts carried on hand by us at all times. Located 
conveniently for shipment to any part of country. 
Write — Phone — Wire — when interested in used 
Rails, Equipment, Cars, Car or Track Dismantling, 


or Car Parts. 
Main Office 
122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Branches 
New York San Francisco Houston 
St. Louis Los Angeles Havana, Cuba 
SERVICE QUALITY RELIABILITY 
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FOR SALE 
Standard Gauge RAILWAY TANK CARS 


Suitable for short-haul interplant service or mobile storage 
Available for immediate delivery T 4 


RAILWAY ACCESSORIES CO., 4100 CAREW TOWER, CINCINNATI, OHIO 





s RAILWAY AGE - 
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The Spring Group that CONTROLS 















































Works: ROCHESTER & DEPEW, NEW YORK 
New York * Chicago © St. Louis © Baltimore * Boston * San Francisco « In Conada: ADANAC SUPPLIES LTD., Montreal, Que 
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G-R-S CODED REMOTE CONTROL 
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entering or leaving single track 
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Speeds movements with increased 


safety at busy crossover points 





With the facilities of a G-R-S CODED REMOTE 
CONTROL SYSTEM an operator has complete 
operating information and control of train 
movements at points remote from his office. By 
a simple manipulation of miniature levers he 
eliminates train stops, train starts and time 
required for hand throwing of switches, thus 


increasing operating efficiency. 


Only two compact units are required. The 
field unit can be mounted on a shelf in the 
housing at the remote location. The control 
office unit is designed to stand beside or on 
the operator's table. Both units are easily in- 
stalled — simply connect them to the battery, 
line and local circuits. They are shipped to you 


fully equipped, tested and ready for service. 


With car and locomotive hours becoming more 
valuable every day, the supplementing of 
existing facilities with time-saving systems such 
as G-R-S CODED REMOTE CONTROL becomes 


today's answer to many operating problems. 


G-R-S_ engineers will gladly assist you in 
valuating a proposed installation or in 


planning it in detail. 


Call or write our nearest District 


al aii 
Office. [1904 Wears 
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